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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANIMAL | KINGDOM. 


For the Use of Young People. 


Translated by W. F. KIRBY, from the German of Professor VON SCHUBERT. 


Fully Illustrated in Colours, 


and numerous Woodcuts in the Text. 
Part IL—MAMMALIA. With Thirty-one Coloured Plates. Paper boards, 6s. 6d. 


Part I1—BIRDS. With Thirty Coloured Plates. 


Paper boards, 6s. 6d. 
Part I.—_REPTILES, AMPHIBIA, FISHES, INSECTS, &c. 


With Thirty Coloured Plates. Paper boards, 6s. 6d. 


The Three Parts in one volume, half-bound, £1 1s. 


This Volume forms a truly valuable Gift-Book for the Young 


ng. The Pictures will at once delight and instruct them. 





THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 


Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December, 1889, 
and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By Professor C. V. BOYS, A.RS.M., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 
Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.S8c., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


COLOUR. By Capt ain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous | 
t 


Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [In the press. 
COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous Diagrams. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Zn the press. 
The following have already appeared :— 
DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
By Sir 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 


ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. "ed. 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott 


TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 





MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH 


CHURCH. By ROMILLY ALLEN, Esq. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHURCH of ENGLAND (THE TITLE-DEEDS of the). 


By the Rev. T. P. GARNIER. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


HERBERT’S POEMS. New Edition in Red and Black. 


PHOTO-RELIEF WALL MAPS. 
ENGLAND and WALES. Size 56 inches by 46 inches. 


Mounted on Canvas, roller and varnished. 12s. 


[This Map is eminently adapted for Schools. It presents the Country as if in actual relief’ 
The Ordnance Survey contouring has been followed. } 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


{A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of pre- 
historic darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages. } 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle- 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
k will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera- 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
_ Se * . 
ture.’’—Scotsman. *.* Others in preparation. 


** His 
EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth 


Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Fceap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
‘*Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our Anglo-Saxon 
language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this careful and conscientious 





Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


TRDIA (THE HISTORY of). New Edition. By L. J. Trotter, 


Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


STAR ATLAS. By Dr. H. I. Klein. Text Translated and 


Adapted by the Rev. E. B- M.A. Imp. 4to, with Eighteen Charts and Eighty 
Pages Dlustrative Letterpress, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. With 


numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor Hulme, F.LS., 


8.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of EUROPE, CHIEFLY | 


INTERNATIONAL. From the Beginning of the Roman Empire to the Present Day. 
By ARTHUR REED ROPES, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private Life of Arthur, | 


First Duke of Wellington, as told by Himself, his Comrades, and his Intimate Friends. 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE. With Portrait, Plans, &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


(This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thoveht, not merely as cay 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modein Speculation. } 


ARISTOTELIANISM. Part I. THE ETHICS of ARIS- 


LE. By the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Part II. THE 
LOGICAL TREATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYCHOL OGY, ‘the POLITICS. 
ae Rev. W. GRUNDY, M.A, The Two Parts in 1 vol, Feap. svo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 


College. Feap 8vo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





epitome of those subjects. Spectator. 


|CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with 
Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 


“Much instruction will be found in a small compass.””—Daily Chronicle. 


POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 


History of England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolution of 1688. By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. _Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


[A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an Accurate Account of the 
Great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. } 


ISLAM as a MISSIONARY RELIGION. By C. R. Haines, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
*,* Six other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


| EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


{| The object of this Series eg me readers face to face with the Sources of Early European History, 
and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than can be had 
from second-hand compilations. } 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 4s. 


ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 


‘** Its literary merits are very considerable.””—Scotsman, 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “ The Life and 
Reign of Richard LIT.” 
‘“‘ The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of 
historic manuals.” — Athenaeum. 








FRANCE. By the late Gustave Masson, M.A., Univ. Gallic., 


Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &e. 
** Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.” — Guardian. 


*.* Others in preparation, 
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p.m., by J. E. Newton (a native of St. Petersburg). Translation 
done.— Apply by letter, care of Messrs. Thompson & Boult, 323, High 
olborn. 








ANTED.—Post of PRIVATE SECRE- 

TARY, Tutor, or Librarian, by a Gentleman, author of 

several learned works, well acquainted with French, German, Latin. 

Highest possible testimonials.—Address W. W., Post-office, St. ilelens, 
Isle of Wight. 


’ | 10 PUBLISHERS, &e.—An ENGAGE- 

MENT, in ony responsible position, is desired by ADVER- 
TISER, who has had_ many pane general business experience in 
PUBLISHING, ADVERTISING, &c. Highest references.— Address 
* ADVERTISER,” care of Mr. Wm. Rice, 86, Flect Street, E CU. 


ANTED, SUB-EDITRESS for 
“THE VEGETARIAN.” See the paper and state qualifica- 
tions.—Epitor, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. roeaaNey 


ACTS HUNTED UP; Clues found; 


Pedigrees traced; Registers searched; Papers and Wills col- 
lated, condensed, copied, or translated in any language from manu- 
script or type. in British Museum, Record Office, Local Registries, &c. 
Peacock, 1, Doughty Street, W.C. 


OR SALE.—19 vols. of “‘ HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS”; also 9 vols. “‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND,” con- 
ducted by Charles Dickens. Perfect condition.—Kxicut, Chetwynd 
House, Stafford, 


GTAMMERERS should read a book by a 


7 gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps.—B. Beastey, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. 


CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
a0 CATALOGUES on aa 
DULAU & CO, 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services. A large and 
choice stock, many in handsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 

ory , well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
country orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Grivert & Frevp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this Le | celebrated 

rocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 

llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs, DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


[OLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1890-189]. 

The FIRST EVENING MEETING of the above Session will be held 
at 22, ALBEMARLE STREET, W., on WEDNESDAY, the 19TH 
NoveMBER, 1890, at 8 p.m., when the OPENING ADDRESS will be 
i? by G, L. GOMME, Director of the Society.—J. J. Foster, 

on. Sec. 


BELTISH MUSEUM.—FOUR 


ECTURES on the “HISTORY of the LITERATURE of 
BABYLONIA and ASSYRIA” will be delivered by Mr. G. BERTIN, 
M.R.A.S., on the TUESDAYS, December 2Np, 91H, 16TH, and 23RD, at 
3 p.m, Tickets, 15s. for the four lectures, from Clarke, statiouer, 38, 
a ss ; or at the British Museum, in the lecture room, before 

1e lectures. 








—Pracock 









































For Advertisements of Schools, Colleges, $0. 
see page 458, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 


BY 8. BARING-GOULD. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R H.|OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By §. Baring- 


TIUTTON. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
| Ready. 
BY 8S. BARING-GOULD. 
SECOND SERIES. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 
EVENTS. Second Series. By 8S. BARING-GOULD, 
Author of “‘Mehalah.”’ Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. ({lteady. 


A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 
Author of “‘ The Chilcotes,”’ ‘‘A Hurricane in Petticoats,”’ 
&e. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [ Ready. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale 
of a Country Town. By L. T. MEADE, Author of 
“Scamp and I,” “A Girl of the People,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. { Ready. 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville 
FENN, Author of ‘The Vicar’s People,” ‘ Eli’s 
Children,” &c, 3 vols., crown 8vo. [ Ready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL of the PEOPLE. By L. T. 


MEADE, Author of “ Scamp and I,” &c. Tlustrated by 
R. Barnes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


DUMPS andI. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“Dorothy Fox,” &c. Illustrated by W. Parkinson. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. { Ready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SYD BELTON; or, the Boy who 
Would Not Go to Sea. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘In the King’s Name,” &c. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. [ Ready. 


’ 
MASTER ROCKAFELLARS 
VOYAGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 
Wreck of the *‘ Grosvenor,’’”’? &c. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. [ Ready. 


THE WORLD of SCIENCE. Including 


Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and Geology, 
By R. ELLIOT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., Senior Natural 
Science Master in Bradford Grammar School. 147 Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








GOULD, M.A. Second Edition, with 65 Illustrations, 
large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

** As healthy, wholesome reading, full of breezy life and 
| movement, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be 
| excelled by any book to be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.”— World. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
THE TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON, Christian and Communist. By E. LYNN 
LINTON. Tenth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 1s. 
[ Ready. 
METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Crown 8vo, well printed and handsomely bound. 
NEW VOLUMES now ready. 


DISENCHANTMENT: An Every-Day 
Story. By F. MABEL ROBINSON, Author of “The 
Plan of Campaign.” [ Ready. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By 


8. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘* Mehalah,” &c. 
JACQUETTA. By S. Baring-Gould, 


Author of ‘‘ Mehalah.” 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘‘ Donovan.” A New Edition. With 
Portrait of the Author. 


ELIS CHILDREN. By G. Manville 


FENN. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. By H. pr B. 
GIBBINS, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


* A careful and lucid sketch.”’-—7Zimes. 
“The writer is well-informed, and from first to last his worl 
is profoundly interesting.”’—Scots Observer. 


BALLADS of the BRAVE. Poems of 


Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited, with Notes, 
by Rev. F. LANGBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
38s. 6d. {Just ready. 

* A capital Christmas gift for a boy.”— Graphic. 

“This charming volume is a healthy book for boys, in- 





cluding old boys.””—Echo. 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Srreer, W.C. 





MESSRS. J. M. DENT & 


CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOW READY. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE TEMPLE LIBRARY. 


‘* May fairly rank as an edition de luxe......The publishers 
well deserve the gratitude of all book collectors.” 
Atheneum, 


The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
LOVELL BEDDOES. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, and with Two Etchings by 
Herbert Railton. 

The text includes the exceedingly rare ‘‘ Improvisatore,” 
and several Poems now for the first time printed from the 
MS. in the possession of the late Mr. Robert Browning. 

The edition is limited to 500 copies, There is also a 
Large-Paper Edition of 125 copies, but it is already com- 
pletely out of print at the Publishers’. 

The following is a on Works already issued in this 
rary :— 


LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. Edited by 
aa BIRRELL, (Only fifteen copies remain 


POEMS and PLAYS of OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH, Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
SELECT ESSAYS of Dr. JOHNSON. 
Edited by BIRKBECK HILL. 
LANDOR’S PERICLES and ASPASIA. 
Edited by C. G. CRUMP, 
Each having Six Etchings by Herbert Railton. 


All the Large-Paper Copies of the above are completely out 
of print ; and very short numbers of the Small-Paper remain 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 
ANNOTATED AND ACCENTUATED, 
With Illustrations of English Life in Chaucer's Time. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

“No better edition of Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales’ has been 
produced for many a day......The illustrations from the Elles- 
mere MS, are capital guides to the student, as giving an 
authoritative glimpse into the life of Chaucer’stime. Aspecial 
word of recognition must be awarded to the scholarly essay 
under the title ‘Concluding Remarks,’ in which the author 
briefly but powerfully surveys what Chaucer did for his own 
time, for ours, and forremotest posterity. The volume forms 
a thoroughly trustworthy text-book.”—Daily Telegraph. 








LORD TENNYSON’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


J. M. DENT & CO, are now supplying LORD TENNYSON'S 
WORKS (Macmillan’s 7s, 6d, Edition), with 12 Etchings by 
Herbert Railton and John Jellicoe, price, in cloth extra, gilt 
top, 12s, 6d. ; and in various extra leather bindings, of which 
they will be pleased to forward lists to the Trade, 


These Etchings can also be supplied bound up with the 
Eight-Vol. Edition in leather bindings, 





CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With an Etchin; 
by Herbert Railton. New and Cheap Edition. Clo 
extra, gilt top, 2s, 6d, 

* This edition of the Gentle Elia is one of the most dainty 
that has been issued for a long while. The style is decidedly 
artistic, the paper of the best, and the editing most 
judicious.” — Bookseller. 


WITH the POETS. A Selection of English 
Poetry. By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, New and Cheap 
Edition, With 10 Illustrations, Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


‘* Has long taken its place in the first rank of selections of 
English poetry.” —Bookseller, 


SONGS from TENNYSON. 16mo, cloth, 


gilt edges, 1s, 6d., with six photos, 2s, 6d, 


REVERIES of a BACHELOR; or, a Book 
of the heart. By IK MARVEL, with an Etching by 
Percy Moran, A volume of delicate Essays, elegantly 
printed, Cloth extra, with special design on back and 
side, 1 vol., post 8vo, 53, 


DREAM LIFE: a Fable of the Seasons. 
By the Author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” with an 
Etching by Percy Moran. Cloth extra to match above 
volume, 1 vol., post 8vo, 5s. 








J. M. DENT & CO., AtpInE Hovse, 69, GnreAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


cons” EDITION OF HOLLAND’S JURISPRUDENCE. 
)"ELEMEN Fifth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

=e EMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. 

T. E. HOLLAND, D.C.L., 

Pe and Diplomacy, Oxford. 

“Has in fact superseded Austin’s Treatise.”—Law Magazine 

and Review. 

‘* A book which may fairly be regarded as one of the few 

triumphs of legal literature.””— Albany Law Journal. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE SONG of LEWES. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and English Notes, by C. L. KINGSFORD, M.A. 


ublished, Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Just 
LOGKE'S ( CONDUCT of the NDERSTAND- 
h Introduction, Notes, &c., by THOMAS 
FOWLER D D. dD. “haaiee of “The Elements of Deductive 
Logic,” “The Princi ~~ of Morals,” &c. Third Edition, 


corrected and revi 
“T cannot think an parent or instructor a pg in 
neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a boy 
the reasoning faculties become 
developed.” — Hallam “‘ Literature of Science.”’ 


about the time when 
Just published, post om, bog” a Oe. ‘or in 4to, for marginal 
ARISTOTELIS ETHIOA. NICOMACHEA. 


ovit Brevique Adnotatione Critica Instruxit I. 
BYWATER, A.M., Coll. Exon. 
©,° This Edition differs i in some important particulars from its 
predecessors. The text has been subjected throughout to a revision 
which brings tt generally into closer conformity with the Laurentian 
MS. known as Kb; new readings also have been introduced in 
several passages from the recently published ** Commentary of 
Aspasius” and other sources. A brief Adnotatio Critica at the 
Soot of the page records the more important variants of Kb, as well 
as the readings which were taken by Bekker from the ‘inferior class 
of MSS. Appended to the volume is an Index verborum of 40 pages, 
containing upwards of 6,000 references. 


Professor of International 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, half-bound, 21s. 


THE GILD MERCHANT: a Contribution 
to British Municipal History. By CHARLES GROSS, 
Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard University. 

©,° The ‘present Work is based ‘mainly on manuscript materials, 
and in it the author aspires to throw light on the development, not 
merely of the gilds, but also of the municipal constitution. Much 

Sresh and classified material illustrating general municipal history 

will be found in the text and notes.—From the Preracr. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth bev — gilt lines, 4s. 6d., and in various 
perior bindings. 
THE TREASURY of SACRED SONG. 
Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four 
Centuries; with Notes, Explanatory, and Biographical. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE, M.A., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 
*,* Also an Edition printed on the Oxford Thin India Paper, 
making an exceptionally light and handy volume. Extra cloth, 
10s. 6d., and in superior bindings. 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogues Post-free on Application. 
Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, Crarennon Press 
Wanenovuse, Amen Co Conner, E.C. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Just published, feap. Svo, cloth lim 

THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, 
By HENRY HARRIS, B.D., Rector of Winterbourne 
Bassett, late Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; Author of “ Historical Religion and Biblical 
Revelation, »” “ The Scripture Doctrine of the Two Sacra- 
ments; a Plea for Unity,” “‘ The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Atonement and its Place in the Christian System,” &e. 

Loxpon: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, 
PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 








CAPTAIN SIR RICHARD BURTON'S 


HTS. The New_ Series. 

Supplemental Nights to the book of the Thousand Nights and a 

Night, with i Anthropological and Explanatory. By 
RIC CHARD F. BURTON. Six vols., 8vo., cloth, £6 6s, 1886-188: 

These Scpplemental Nights are now out of print, and kave, like the 

forerunner in 10 yols., risen in price. This New Series will be pre- 

ferred to the first, 'as containing old favourites like “ Ali Baba” tad 

Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,” not comprised in the first. 


Bernarp Quaritcn, 15, Piccadilly, London. 
CAPTAIN SIR RICHARD BURTON'S 


THE LUSIADS of CAMOENS. lished 
by RICHARD FRANCIS BUpSe. 2 vols., 12mo., XXI., and 
471 pp., cloth, rare, 16s, 1880; 3-4, Life and Commentary, 

2 vols., 12mo., cloth, reduced to s., Test; ‘Vols. 5-6. The Rhythmas, 

or Lyricks of Louis de Camoens ; Soun ap EOE “ es, and 
Sextines, literally Englished by RICHARD ¥.B ‘ON. 2vols., 
12mo., ry ae a 6d., 1884; the conan 1g 12mo., cloth, 
reduced to 8. 6d., 1880-84. 

Burton's Translation of the Lusiads is the best English version 
extant. The Commentary contains the History of the First Settle- 
ment of the Portuguese in India, and Captain Burton's Travels in the 
footsteps of Camoens. 


Bernarp Qvaritcu, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM, 
By P. F. FITZGERALD, Author of “ The Philosophy of 
Self Consciousness,” and ‘‘A Treatise on the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason.” 

we = ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”—Literary 

o 

“* Beneath the profusion of philosophical and poco quota- 
tions, there is a ct veinof thought.”—Min 

“Successful as a protest against the noon study of 
physicists.” —Saturday Review. 


London: Kecan Paut, Trencn, Triipyer, & Co., Ltd. 








BLACKIE & SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST COMPLETED. 
In 8 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, £4 4s.; Roxburgh, £5. 


THE WORKS OF 


SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 
With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare, 
By Professor DOWDEN. 


With 550 Illustrations in Text and 37 Etchings 
By GORDON BROWNE, 
W. H. Mancetsoy, Maynarp Browy, and Frayx Dapp. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of 
Maps. In 8 vols., square 8vo, cloth, 6s. each; or half- 
morocco, 8s. 6d. each. Vols. I. to VIL. now ready. Vol. 
VILL., completing the Work, on 1st December. 


SELECTION from the LIBER 
STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. For Artists, 
Art Students, and Amateurs. Comprising 4 Facsimile 
Reproductions in Mezzotint by Photogravure, 51 Facsimile 
Reproductions of the Etchings, including g 7 Rare Un- 

ublished Plates; and 37 Text Reprox luctions of the 
Finished Engravings. In Four Parts, square folio, 12s. Gu. 
each ; or complete in Portfolio, £2 12s. 64. 


ANIMAL PAINTING for BEGINNERS. 
(VERE FOSTER’S Water-Colour Series.) Consisting of 
Twelve Simple Studies in Colours, drawn from Nature by 
STEPHEN 'l. DADD and E. B. STANLEY MONTE- 
FIORE, with numerous Pencil Mlustrations and Practical 
Directions. In 1 vol., 4to, cloth extra, 4s. 


Fortieth Thousand, 


THE UNIVERSE: or, the Infinitely 


Great and the Infinitely Little. A Study of Contrasts 
in Creation, and Marvels revealed and explained by 
Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. With 273 
Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Full-Page size. 
Medium §vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the 
INGLISH LANGUAGE. A Complete Encyclopmdic 
Lexicon, Literary, Se oe Scientific, Technvlogical, 
and ge By JOHN ‘OGILVIE, LL.D. ‘New 
Edition, Rasy 7 nf Revised and_ greatly pootenes. 
Edited LES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Filwteatel te by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. In 4 
vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 


A 











NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 


By England’s Aid; or, the Freeing of 
the Netherlands (1585-1604). With 10 Page Illustrations 
by Alfred Pearse, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


By Right of Conquest; or, With Cortez 
in Mexico. With 10 Page Tilustrations by W. 8. Stacey, 
and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


Maori and Settler; a Story of the New 
Zealand War. With 8 Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse, 
anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A Chapter of Adventures; or, Through 
the Bombardment of Alexandria. With 6 Page Tllus- 
trations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth | elegant, 

; BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


A Rough Shaking. By Gro. MacDonatp, 
LL.D., Author of ‘ David Elginbrod,’ ‘ At the Back of 
the North Wind,’ &c. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. 
Parkinson. Crown 8vo., cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BY GORDON STABLES. 


'Twixt School and College: a Tzle of 


Self-reliance. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


BY G. NORWAY. 


Hussein the Hostage; or a Boy’s Adven- 
tures in Persia. With 8 Page Illustrations by John 
Schinberg. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 














Lonpon: BLACKTE & SON, Lumrep, 
49 anv 50, Otp Batrey. 








BICKERS & SON’S 
SPECIAL LIST OF 
IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
_ All New and Te erfect.— 


Pebiished Lat tei 
Laas Illustrated. By sir 1 Richard 

oper. With 32 Coloured yn ates, — £8. da. 

by Chromo-Lithography. Large 8vo, cloth . -- 010 6 


Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 

emples. A Narrative of Researches and Exeava- 
tions during Ten 
By LOUIS P., 
Medium 8vo. 


Medizval Architecture in ‘England. By 
G. T, CLARK. With 140 Illustrations “ = 
22 0 English Castles. 2vols,8vo,cloth .. 


History of Rome and the Roman People. 
From its Origin to the Establishment e the 
Christian Empire. By VICT. DURUY. Edited 
by the Rev. J. P, MAHAFFY. With 2,500 fine 
Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous 
Chromo-lithographs, 6 vols., imperial BVO. .. 440 


Offered at 


a. 
lll 6 


Years’ Residence in that Island. 
‘ ‘ bI Cc — A. Illustrations. 
210 oe ee ee 


900 


totle. By George Grote. Second 
Edition, with Additions. 8vo. .. 070 


Roberts’s The Holy Land. Lithographed 
from the Original Plates. With Historical Deserip- 
tions by the Rev. Dr. CROLY. to, cloth gilt . 


*Schlie: (Dr. ), Ancient Mycenz. 


emann 
500 Illustrations 110 


Troja. Results and Discoveries 
on the Site o hespeanetaday si ae, 1882. 150 Illus- 
0 trations .. 110 


Tlios : the City and Country of the 
Trojans. Researches ard Discoveries on the Site 
of Troy, &c , 1871-y. 1,800 Illustrations os ez | 


——— Tiryns: the Prehistoric Palace of 
the Kings of Tiryus. 24 Chromos, &e. 110 


* All to be had separate except “ Senn? 
which is only supplicd when the other three are 
tahen. Very few copies left. 


The Maritime Aips and their Seaboard. 

By the Author ot * Vera’ Profusely Llustrated.. 0 6 6 
Don John of Austria; or, Passages from 

the History of the Sixteenth Century, 


By Sir WILLIAM STIRL ING-MAXWE ue With 
kumerous lilustrations 2 vols, royai 8vo .. 126 


Florence: its History. The Medici ; 
The Huranists L.tters; Arts. By CHARLE 3 
YRIARTE. 500 Engravings. Translated by C. B. 
PITMAN. La -_ nana d4to, half- prmeacrge = 
edges... 


Holbein Society 
21 0 0 ~~ plete Set. 16 vols. 


018 0 


220 


~ 
ow 
4 


210 0 





to 
ws 





210 0 


220 


110 


23 0 


33 0 


s “Publications : a com 
4to and folio. Scarce .. - 1010 @ 


of the Saracens in pt. By 
STANLEY LANE-POVLE. With 108 fine heard 


cuts, Large Paper. Only 200 printed ee o- 1190 


A History of Ancient Geography among 
the Chunks and RUMANS froin the paritess 
Ages till the Fall of the Roman Empire. By E. 
110 BUNBURY. 2 vols., with Illustrative Maps 


The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
DENNIS. 2 vols., Map, Plan, and Lllustr: oe, 


eaubtagee: or, the Loyal League; a 
Japanese Romi: wnce. 29 Engravings in ¢ ‘olours by 
Japanese Artists, eeaee on Ji ayenese Paper. 

010 6 Royal 8vo ° 050 


The Life and Feats of Arms of Edward 
the BLACK PRINCE. By CHANDOS TLERALD. 
A Metrical Chronicle in Old French. With 
English Tre a ation and mates by FRAN — k- 
MICHEL 086 


Fisheries of the Adriatic and the Fish 
thereof. With List of Adriatic Fauna. By G. L. 
FABER. Numerous Illustrations, ito .. 086 


Cate’s Dictionary of General Biography. 
Third Edition, Revised throughout. With nearly 
400 Memoirs of Persons recently Dece: ae — 


1ll 6 


220 


wo 


10 0 


ill 6 


180 8vo, cloth ° 012 6 
*,* Or strongly bound in half-russia . 018 6 

Turner’s The Seine and Loire With 

61 fine Engravings on India Paper. Sotto, half- 
313 6 morocco . 216 6 


*,° These Plates are in’ fine “condition, ‘hg wing 
been used only once before. 


Well-worn Roads of, Spain, Holland, 
and Italy, Senvelies Of, a Painter in Search of the 


Picturesque. By F. HOP RINSON a —_ 


220 =~ Pilates. Cloth elegant 150 
ain.—Baron Ch. D’Avillier’s “gp ain.” 
With 240 Designs by Gustave Doré, half A 1 which 
are Full-Page size. Elegantly printed on capes 
2 2 0 fine rolled paper. Royal 4to, cloth gilt . O17 6 
Shakespeare Scenes for the Yo A 
Set or Coloured Lilustrations. A valuable “work 
for help in getting up Fancy Balls aera 
11 0 Theatricals. Folio, cloth gilt .. 0650 
Victorian Hymns. English Sacred Songs 
010 6 of Fifty Years, yo. Sve, cloth, gilttop =. 030 
Sacred Allegories. By Rev. W. Adams. 
012 6 Illustrated with Woodcuts. 4to, cloth, gilt edges.. 0 6 6 
Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. Illus- 
trations by Sir Johu Gilbe — some Coloured, 4to 
050 faucy boards .. ° oo 8 A 
All Books in General Literature supplied at 
3d. in the Shilling discount ; La wd sedwui 


Books at 2d. in the Shilling. 


receive prompt attention. 


Orders by post 





1, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Now ready, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE JOURNAL 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 
AT ABBOTSFORD. 


ANNOTATED AND ILLUSTRATED FROM 
HIS LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 





“This book is one of the greatest gifts 
which our English literature has ever 
received.” —Spectator. 


“ Reads like a romance.”—Scotsman. 


“The story is as thrilling as any 
tragedy.”—7Z'imes. 


“Although many of the details are 
melancholy, yet the interest of the whole 
is entrancing, and the ‘Journal’ is a 
most precious relic of Sir Walter Scott.” 

Quarterly Review. 

“Tt may be doubted if during the pre- 
sent century anything more truly pathetic 
has been published.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“The publication of the ‘Journal’ will 
only serve to make Scott’s name more 
illustrious.”"-—Dundee Advertiser. 


“Tt will be read everywhere and by 
every one with the deepest curiosity and 
interest.”—JLrish Times, 


“What we have there is Sir Walter’s 
confession to Sir Walter—a piece of self- 
revelatiou, that is to say, unique in litera- 
ture, and as absolutely assured of immor- 
tality as the best and bravest of those 
admirable achievements in romance which 
mark an epoch in the literature not only 
of Britain, but of Europe and the world.” 

Scots Observer. 


“Sir Walter keeps nothing back, and 
his admirers have no reason to be ashamed 
of his frankness...... This final work by Sir 
Walter Scott is as instructive and welome 
as any which he penned.”—Athenaum. 


“The portion of the public which only 
looks at new books will assuredly find the 
diary perfectly new to them. The stu- 
dents of Scott will take pleasure in ob- 
serving the pages which Lockhart for 
various reasons omitted.” 

Saturday Review. 


“Certainly all who read these volumes 
will rise from their perusal with a deepened 
admiration for one of the noblest and best 
of men.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Edinburgh: Davip Dovatas, 10, Castle Street. 


London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
Kent & Co. Limited. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES 


And Other Lectures. 


A SEQUEL TO THE “FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 3 Plates and 94 Woodcuts, price 6s. ; bound in calf extra, 11s. 
CHAP. ConTENTS. 

I, The Magician's Chamber by Moonlight. 
II. Magic Glasses and How to Use Them. 
III. Fairy Rings and How They are Made. 
IV. The Life-History of Lichens and Mosses. 
V. The History of a Lava Stream. 

VI. An Hour with the Sun. 

VII. An Evening with the Stars. 

VIII. Little Beings from a Miniature Ocean. 
IX. The Dartmoor Ponies 
X. The Magician’s Dream of Ancient Days. 





Works by the same Author. 
THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. 6s. 
WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols. 4s. 6d. each. 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. Calf, 14s. 
THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE LIBRARY. Consisting of the above four 


works uniformly bound, Roxburghe style, and inserted in a neat cloth box. Price 31s. 6d. 


6s. Calf, 11s. 
Calf, 11s. 


“The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse results of the highest scientific research is 
her own mastery of the processes and results. She is content with no second-hand knowledge; she has in all cases gone to the 
fountain-head.”’— Times. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27, Cocksrur Srrezt, Cuarinc Cross, 8.W. 





To be published November 17th. 





A MOST CONCISE AND USEFUL BOOK OF REFERENCE. 
In Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 320 pp., price 1s., half-roan, postage. 


BARKER’S FACTS AND FIGURES FOR THE YEAR 1891. 


Edited by THOMAS P. WHITTAKER. 


Containing a large Amount of Information Alphabetically arranged. Relating to Commerce, Govern- 
ment, Insurance, Agriculture, Population, Education, Finance, Health, Religion, Railways, Wealth, 
and the General Moral, Social, Physical, and Economic Condition of Nations and Peoples ; with Especial 
Reference to those Matters which most Interest and Concern the Inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 








Lonpon : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, Beprorp Srreet, Srranp. 
And of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





MUDIE’S sect LIBRAR 
THE BEST BOOKS | 
FOR SALE, or ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


Y 


Head Office - 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


AND 


2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Branch Offices 














NOW READY. _ 
DYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 


| Now ready, demy 8vo, 294 pp., hand-made paper, price 10s. 6d. 
A. Gartayp Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 


GACRED and SHAKESPEARIAN 


AFFINITIES; being analogies between the writings of the 





old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London: Keoan Pau, Taencu, Trusyer, & Coa, 


Psalmists and of Shakespeare. By Cuarnctes ALFRED SWINBURNE. 
Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1890. 


A NEW UNIFORM AND ZIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 
SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, BARONET. 





In emall 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. per Volume net. Also a fow Large-Paper Copics, with the Engraved Ilustiations in duplicate, and the Initial Letters 
aud Rules of the Text printed in red, cloth, uncut. Each copy of both Editions numbered, and the Type distributed. 


ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. In Four Volumes. 


Edited with the Author’s latest Additions, Corrections, and Annotations, and illustrated by the original Wood Blocks and Steel Engravings ; also Twelve 
additional Engravings from subjects chosen by him. . 

‘“VELAZQUEZ and his WORKS,” of which an enlarged and improved Edition was separately published, is, with the Author’s voluminous Additions 
and Emendations, incorporated in its proper place in the *‘ ANNALS,”’ where it originally appeared. 


THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTE. 


In One Volume. 
Edited, with Corrections and large Additions, by the Author, and fully illustrated by new Engravings and Wood Blocks f bjects chosen by him. 
There will be included in this volume ‘‘ NOTICES of the EMPEROR CHARLES the FIFTH in 1555 aa 556,”’ not previously published. ial ie 





A VOLUME OF MISCELLANIES. 


Comprising a Memoir of the late Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, and a complete Bibliography of his Works and his Literary and Artistic 
Productions, as well as a Selection of his Privately-Printed Pamphlets on various interesting subjects of Art, &c. 








NOTE TO THE READER. 


‘Many Alterations and Additions made by my father, and referred to in the Editor’s Preface, have been carefully incorporated in this New Edition of his 
Works ; and the Illustrations now added are chosen from many which he had collected for that purpose.”’ 


Pottoxr, Sept. 1890. JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL. 








In demy 4to, on superfine laid paper, cloth, gilt top, illustrated with 30 Original Painters’ Etchings, price Three Guineas net. 260 copies printed. 
Each numbered and Type distributed. 


THE THAMES, FROM OXFORD TO THE TOWER. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR (Rep Sriyner). Illustrated with 30 Original Painters’ Etchings by Francis 8. Waker, R.H.A., R.P.E. 
PUBLISHER'S NoTE,—The Thirty Original Sketches in Oil, from which the Etchings were made, can be seen at the Publisher's, Price for the set, 150 Guineas net. 


In large post 4to, 480 pp., with 22 facsimiles of early printing, cloth, uncut edges. 250 copies printed for England, and 250 for America. 
Type distributed. Price 42s. net. 


THE VENETIAN PRINTING PRESS. 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY BASED UPON DOCUMENTS FOR THE MOST PART HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
By HORATIA F. BROWN. With Twenty-two Facsimiles of Early Printing. 


EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE.—“‘In this study I trace the history of the Venetian press from its introduction, through the sixteenth century—noting especially how press 
legislation grew up, preceded by custom and practice, and then formulated in law; how the Government dealt with such questions as copyright, protection, and censorship; how the 
Guild of Printers and Booksellers was founded and governed ; how the book trade came under the influence of the Index and the Inquisitorial censorship, and how the Republic 
endeavoured to protect the trade, thereby involving itself in a long struggle with the Church of Rome—till we reach the slow decline of the Venetian press through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in spite of the legislation which was designed to preserve it.” 








In 2 vols., small 4to, with 18 Illustrations, bound in half German calf, gilt top, price 42s, net, each copy numbered, 


THE MEMOIRS of COUNT CARLO GOZZI. Translated into English by Joun Appineron Symonps. 


With Essays on Italian Impromptu Comedy, Gozzi's Life, the Dramatic Fables, and Pietro Longhi. By the TRANSLATOR. With Portrait and Six Original Etchings by Adolphe 
Lalauze; also eleven subjects illustrating Italian Comedy by Maurice Sand, engraved on Copper by A. Manceau, and Coloured by hand. 
N ymca copies printed for England, Also a few large paper copies, with Ad, Lalauze’s Etchings in duplicate, one as India proof, cloth, uncut edges, Each numbered and 
type distributed. 





In imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 35s, net, with over 100 Engravings on Wood. 


THE CHOUANS. By H. De Batzac. With 100 Engravings on Wood by Leveille, from Drawings by 


Julien Le Blant. Newly Translated into English by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 





In imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 35s, net, with over 100 Engravings on Wood. 


A CHRONICLE of the REIGN of CHARLES IX. By Prosper Mérimiz. With 110 Engravings on Wood 


from Drawings by EDOUARD TOUDOUZE, Newly Translated into English by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 





In oblong folio, half bound elegant, with 60 Coloured Plates of Horses, and 134 Vignettes in the Text, all Coloured by hand, 520 copies printed, 
each numbered, price £5 5s. net, 


RACE HORSES. PEDIGREE—DESCRIPTION—HISTORY. Also HISTORY of CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH and FRENCH THOROUGH-BRED STALLIONS and FRENCH MARES which appeared on the Turf from 1764 to 1887, By 8. F, TOUCHSTONE, Preceded by a 
Preface from the DUKE of BEAUFORT. Illustrated by 60 Coloured Plates of Horses, by V. J. Cotlison, L, Pénicaut, and Le Nail, Also 134 Vignettes in the Text by Crafty, 
Cotlison, Le Nail, Arsenius, Pénicaut, Cousturier, &c, Coloured by hand. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 130 ]lustrations, price 12s, 6d. net ; also a few large paper copies, bound in half German calf, gilt top, each copy numbered, 


CURIOUS CREATURES in ZOOLOGY. With 130 Illustrations throughout the Text. By Jonn Asnron. 





In demy 4to, half German calf, CALE) sides, gilt top, price 12s. 6d. net, 529 copies only printed for England and America, combined, each copy numbered. 
‘ 


THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDER. By Epmunp Spenser. The Original Edition of 1579 in Photo- 


graphic facsimile, with an Introduction. By H. OSKAR SOM MER, Ph.D., Editor of the New Reprint of Caxton’s Edition of the ‘ Morte d’A:thur.’ 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William-street, Strand. 
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NUTT, 270-271, STRAND. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Collected hy JOSEPH JACOBS. Illus- 
trated by J. D. Batten. Small demy 
8v0, pp. xvi.—253, fancy cloth, price 6s. 
OPINIONS OF THE FREES. 
(First week.) 
Daily Telegraph.—“ This new and charmingly illus- 
trated volume.” 
Daily Graphie-—“ As a collection of fairy tales to 
delight children of all ages ranks second to none.” 
Globe.—‘“‘ A delight alike to the young people and 
their elders.”’ 
Star.—* Prettily and brightly adapted.” 
England.—* A most delightful volume of fairy tales.” 
Speaker.—“ A number of charming English fairy 
tales.”’ 
Manchester Guardian.—‘ Mr. Jacobs may be con- 
gratulated alike on the matter and form of his book.”’ 
Daily News.—* A more desirable child’s book...... 
has not been seen for many a day.”’ 


THE EXEMPLA; or, Illustrative 


Stories from the Sermones Vulgares of 
Jacques de Vitry. Edited, for the first 
time, with Introduction, Analysis, and 
Notes, by Th. F'. CRANE, Professor of 
the Romance Languages in Cornell 
University. Demy 8vo, pp. exvi. (Intro- 
duction), 1-131 (Latin Text), 135-269 
(Translation and Notes), 273-305 (In- 
dexes). Cloth, 13s, 6d. net. 


THE HANDBOOK of FOLK- 


LORE. Edited by G. LAURENCE 
GOMME. 16mo, 193 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Contents: What Folk-Lore is—-Superstitions con- 
nected with great natural objects—Trees and Plants— 
Animal World—Goblindom— Witchcraft—Leechcraft— 
Magic and Divination—Future Life—Superstitions 
generally—Festival Customs—Ceremonial Customs— 
Games—Local Customs—Folk Tales—Hero Tales— 
Drolls—Creation—Deluge—Fire and Doom Myths— 
Ballads and Songs—Place Legends and Traditions— 
Jingles, Nursery Rhymes, Riddles, &c.—Proverbs, 
Nicknames, Place Rhymes, &c.—The Way to Collect 
Folk-Lore—Library Work. 


THE PALACE of PLEASURE. 


Elizabethan Versions of Italian and 
French Novels from Boccaccio, Bandello, 
Cinthio Straparola, Queen Margaret of 
Navarre, and others. Done into English 
by WILLIAM PAINTER. Now again 
Edited for the fourth time, -with Intro- 
duction, Biographical Notice, Inedited 
Documents relating to Painter, and 


Analytical Table of Contents, by 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 
3 vols., 4to, xcv.—363, 428, 428 pages. Sumptuously 


printed on thick paper, with wide margins, bound in 
cloth, £2 10s. net. A few copies léft on Large Paper 
(50 printed), at £5 5s, net. 

wnes.—** A ae of a work of this character, so 
rare and yet standing in so intimate a relation to the 
finest flower of English literature, should certainly be 
welcome.”’ 


WORDSWORTH and COLE- 
RIDGE.—LYRICAL BALLADS. Re- 
printed from the First Edition of 1798. 
jdited by EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Dublin. 16mo, xxiv.— 
228 pages, 1890, half-vellum, boards, 
7s. 6d. net. Nearly out of print. 

The Nation (New York).—‘‘ A pure delight without 
and within.” 

Spectator.—* We heartily thank Professor Dowden 

for setting up for us this great literary monument of 

one of the greatest spiritual growths of our own times.” 





THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN of 
TURKEY, their Folk-Lore, Domestic, 
Social, and Political Position. Reminis- 
cences of Eight Years’ Sojourn and 
Travel in the European and Asiatic 
Provinces of the Turkish Empire. By 
LUCY M. G. GARNETT, Part Author 
of ‘Greek Folk-Songs.’ With an 
Ethnographical Map, and Introductory 
Chapters on the Ethnography of Turkey ; 
and Folk-Conceptions of Nature, by 
J. S. Srvarr Grenniz. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, xxx.—3881 pp., 10s. 6d. 

Academy.—* A good subject for special study, and 
Miss Garnett is well qualified for the task.”’ 

Literary World.—“‘ Mr. Stuart Glennie supplies a 
learned introduction, in which he broaches certain im- 
portant theories as to the common origin of all civili- 
sation.”’ 

Asiatic Quarterly.—* Admirable......A most valuable 
ethnographical introduction.” 

Scotsman.—* A work of much general interest and of 
great anthropological and enthnological value.”’ 

Glasgow Herald.—* Bright and entertaining...... The 
reader is certain to be fascinated with it.” 

Daily Telegraph.—*‘ Abounding in _interest...... 
Graceful in setting...... Comprehensive in treatment.”’ 

Manchester Examiner.—‘ A very charming con- 
tribution to the literature of folk-lore.’’ 

Colonies and India.—‘‘ Miss Garnett has struck out 
new veins of literary treasure.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ A good general view of the 
condition of women in Turkey, and a fair analysis of 
their folk-lore.”’ 

Spectator.—* For Miss Garnett’s part of the book we 
have nothing but praise.”’ 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY (Author 
of ‘‘ A Book of Verses,’”’ Second Edition, 
5s. net, and Editor of the Scots Observer). 


VIEWS and REVIEWS: Essays 


in Appreciation, Literature. 16mo, 
xiii—235 pages. Printed by Constable. 
Cloth top, gilt, 5s. net. 

Speaker.—* Robustness of tone, magisterial finality 
of deliverance, uncomprising utterance of personal 
conviction.”’ 

Spectator.—** One of the most remarkable volumes 
of literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the 
most striking—that have appeared for a number of 

ears.”” 

Tablet.—** There is force, there is selection, there is 

simplicity without blankness, and elaboration without 
— 
Pall Mall Gazette.— He has read widely and well, 
he has thought for himself, he has the courage of his 
opinions, and he has a genuine love for all that is best 
and worthiest in literature.”’ 

Scottish Leader.—‘‘ Vividness, freshness, concision, 
boldness and felicity in epithet.’’ 

Glasgow Herald.—* Mr. W. E. Henley...... one of 
the ablest and beyond all question the most merciless 
of art critics.”’ 


WAIFS and STRAYS of 
CELTIC TRADITION. Demy §8vo, 
cloth—FOLK and HERO TALES. 
Collected, Edited (in Gaelic), and Trans. 
lated by the Rev. D. MAC INNES; 
with a Study on the Development of the 
Ossianic Saga and copious Notes by 
ALFRED NUTT. xxiv.—497 pages. 
Portrait of Campbell of Islay, and 
2 Illustrations by EK. Griset. 1890. 15s. 


Highland Monthly.—** The most important work on 
Highland Folk-lore and Tales since Campbell’s world- 
renowned Popular Tales.’’ 

Hector MactEan.—‘‘ Never before has the develop- 
—_ of the Ossianic Saga been so scientifically dealt 
with.” 





THE TUDOR LIBRARY. 


Large 8vo volumes sumptuously printed on_thick 
paper, in an Edition of 500 Small and 50 Large Paper 
Copies, with wide margin and uncut edges. These 
volumes will never be reprinted. 


MIRANDOLA: his Life by his Nephew 
GIOVANNI FRANCESCO PICO. 
Translated from the Latin by Sir 
THOMAS MORE. Edited by J. M. 
RIGG, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. 10s. 6d. net. 

Saturday Review.—* A reprint of Wynkyn de Worde 
is always acceptable, and a translation by Sir Thomas 
More has a value both to students of history, literature, 
and language.”’ 

Scotsman.—* The reprint is from a rare black-letter 
quarto in the British Museum, printed originally in 
1510 by Wynkyn de Worde. Mr. Rigg has edited it 
with a very interesting essay upon Pico, which defines 
with critical ability his place among the schoolmen...... 
Printed in a limited issue, and will doubtless soon 
become a bibliographical rarity.” 

Manchester Examiner and Times.—‘‘ Excellent and 
scholarly critical introduction.”’ 


DAPHNIS and CHLOE. Ex- 
cellently describing the Weight of 
Affection, &c., finished in a Pastorall, 
and therefore termed the Shepheards 
Holidaic. By ANGEL DAY, 1587. 
Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS. 10s. 6d. net. 


Scotsman.—** The new volume of Mr. David Nutt’s 
‘Tudor Library’ appeals only to the small circle of 
ardent book-lovers ; and its appeal is all the stronger 
to those who like such books......The book is as rare as 
rare can be; but if this were not enough to make 
bibliophiles eager to have it, the reprint is introduced 
by an account of the romance, written by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, who mingles learning, Leger ar mf criticism, 
literary history, and a genial love of books into a most 
delightful compound of reading.”’ 


VOL. III. OF THE TUDOR LIBRARY. 


THE STRIFE of LOUE in a 
DREAME, the Elizabethan Version of 
**Poliphili Hypnerotomachia,” Edited 
by Mr. A. LANG, will be ready before 
Christmas. Prospectus will be sent out 
shortly. 


THE FABLES of SOP, as first 
printed by William Caxton in 1484, with 
those of Avian, Alfonso, and Poggio, 
now again Edited and Induced by 
JOSEPH JACOBS, with Introductory 
Verses by Mr. ANDREW LANG, a 
History of the sopic Fable, a Pedigreo 
Chart of the sopic Fable, an Index of 
the Fables, and a Synopsis of Parallels, 
Frontispiece by Mr. H. Ryland, and 
reproductions from the Woodcuts of the 
original. 2 vols. 304, 326 pages. 
1889. 14s. net. 

Mons. A. Barta in Mélusine.—‘ Ces deux volumes 
de la ‘ Bibliothéque de Carabas’ (Bidpai et 7Esop) con- 
stituent l’examen le plus complet et le plus savant qui 
ait ¢té fait depuis Benfey de cette grande question de 
lorigine et de la migration des fables, et la critique de 


V’auteur s’y montre partout aussi sage que bien 
informée.”’ 


MALORY’S MORT DARTHUR. 
Caxton’s Edition. Reprinted by Dr. 
H. O. Sommer, with Critical and Literary 
Introduction. In 8 vols., royal 8vo, 
£1 10s. net. Vols. I. and IT. (Text and 


Critical Introduction) out; Vol. IIT. 
(Literary Introduction) Easter, 1891. 
*,.* A few Large-Paper Copies left at £5 5s, 
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STANDARD BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONCMANS & CO. 





By Lord MACAULAY. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


HISTORY of FNGLAND, from the Accession of HISTOF Y of CIV LISATION in ENGLAND and 


James the Serond., 


POPULAR EDI'TO. 2v VOW oF ) 
STUDENTS DI ION, 2 vols. crown sso? 
PF PLE'S EYM!T: s. 4 vy rew) ov 
CABINET EDITION, 6 vols., post Sve, 48s. 


LIBRARY ED: TION, 5 vols., 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 8s, 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 9s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols., post 8vo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 38 vols., 8vo, 36s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 volume. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, a, 4to, 10s. ed. 

Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. gilt top. 
Popular Edition, feap. 4to, 6d. sew a: 1s. cloth 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Annotated Edition, fcap. 8vo, 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £5 5: 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. -» post , DOH BVO, “£4 16s. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols., post 8vo, 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 











By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 


to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols., crown 8vo, 42s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols., crown Svo, 243. 


C/ESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and her COLONIES. 


With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. boards; 2s, 61, cloth, 


THE ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, the 


Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s, 6d. cloth. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
1795—1835, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 
1834—1881, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 8vo, Vols, I. and IL., 1700—1760, 368. Vols, IIT. and IV., 1760—1784. 
36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784—1793, 836s. Vols. VII. and VIII. (with Index to the 
Complete Work), 1793—1801, 36s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s, 


TISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 


SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 1é€s. 


By Sir ERSKINE MAY. 


(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


since the Accession of George ILI., 1760—1870. 3 vols., crown 8vo, price 18s, 


y SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603—1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 


65 Maps. 2 vols,, Svo, 31s. 6d. 


from 


With 


| 


' 








Nandtue Vitiviaiav i 
8vo, price 18s. 


LISA 


, numer 


Vi 


‘ous Plustrations 


The tiie. si. 
CONDITION of MAN 


By SPENCER WALPOLE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the CONCLUSION 


of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to 1858, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols., Svo, £4 10s. 
CABINET EDITION, 6 vols., crown vs 6s, each, 


By G. G. CHISHOLM. 
HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With 29 Maps, 8vo, 16s. 





By HEINRICH EWALD. 
THE HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from 


the German, 8 vols.,8vo. Vols. I. and II. 24s.; Vols. III, and IV. 21s.; Vol. V. 18s.; 
Vol. VI. 16s,: Vol, VII, 21s.; Vol. VIII. 18s. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition, Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 
partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author's Son, JoHN 
LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECUNOMY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 8vo, 303. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown &vo, ‘58. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


ON LIBERTY. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


UTILITARIANISM. 





of 


Three 


oat E, the UTILITY 
ELIG ION, and THEISM, 
i ssays. 8vo, 5s 


EXAMINATION of SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY.  8vo, 
price 16s, 

By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 


of Psychology and Ethics. Crown &vo, 10s, 6d. 
INTELLECT. 


THE SENSES and _ the 


price 15s. 


THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDU CTIVE. 
Part I.  DEDUCEION, 4s, Part II, INDUCTION, 
Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 

THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin Text, 


with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo, 18s, 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury, &c. 


THE HISTORY of PHOENICIA. 


Illustrations. 8vo, 24s. 


By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


Iilustrated with more than 1,700 Engravings, Revised by WYATT PAPWORTH, 
8vo, £2 12s, 6d, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


) e ° 
a Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1889, 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863—1888 can still be had, 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 4d. 


8vo, 5s, 


8yo, a 


lds. 


6s, 6d, 


With numerous 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 
NEW BOOKS 


THE THIRD F} EDITION OF 
THE LETTERS AND DIARIES 
OF MAJOR BARTTELOT, 


Commander of the Rear Column of Mr. Stanley's 
Expedition. 


Being an Account of his Services for the Relief of Candahar, 
of General Gordon, and of Emin Pasha. 


With Portrait and Maps. In1vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF 
THOS. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 








BY MR. BEALE. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half a Century. By WILLERT 
BEALE. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 





BY COLONEL CORBETT. 


AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 
With some Practical Remarks upon Driving. By a Semi- 
Professional, Colonel, CORBETT, late Shropshire Militia. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations by Sturgess, 15s. 


BY EDWARD BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 


ways and Otherways. By EDWARD BARKER. In 
1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 





BY MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 


ROOM: A Practical Guide for all concerned in the 
Ownership or Management of Horses. By ARTHUR T. 
FISHER, late Major 21st Hussars. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 


14s. 


BY MISS WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. Con- 


taining Reminiscenses of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, 
Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, Henselt, &e, By 
BETTINA WALKER. 1 vol., , demy ‘8vo, 14s. 





FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF DIVES.” 


A DAUGHTER OF 
THE PYRAMIDS. 


By LEITH DERWENT, 
Author of ‘ Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 
3 vols. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 


By MARIE CORELLI, Author of “Ardath,” “A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” &e. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton, 


Author of RB Up as a Flower,” “Nancy,” &c. 
8 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER OR FRIEND. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 
&e. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE HOUSE of HALLIWELL. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “‘ The Channings,” 
&c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





TWO NEW ADDIT — ie rc 8S FAVOURITE 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. 


NORRIS, Author of “Thirlby Hall,” Ye. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. By Rosa 


N. CAREY, Author of “ Wee Wifie,” &c. 
Each i in 1 vol., crown By vO, 6s. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to ‘Her Majesty the Queen, 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





J. ROSE TROUP. 


With Stanley's Rear-Column 


By J. ROSE TROUP. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 16s. 
[Now ready. 
ROUND the CALENDAR in PORTU- 


GAL. By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, price 18s. 





A JOURNALISTS JOTTINGS. By 
W. BEATTY KINGSTON, Author of ‘‘A Wanderer’s 
ge **Monarchs I have Met,’? &c. 2vols., demy 

VO, 24s. 





SKETCHES of INDIAN LIFE. By 


W. W. LLOYD, late 24th Regiment, Author of “ On 
Active Service.” 4to, printed in Colours, 6s. [ This day. 


CITY BOYS in the WOODS; or, a 


Trapping Venture in Maine. By HENRY P. WELLS. 
Crown 4to, with 137 Illustrations, price 9s. 





THE EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE of 
the ye Ys COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major 
A. B. ELLIS, Author of “The Tshi-Speaking People.” 

| ad bo 10s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review of October 25th, says: “A really 
valuable book—a book that will be an almost 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, D.C.L., being the First 
Volume of “THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS” 
SERIES,” Edited by STUART J. REID. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“There is something in Mr. Froude’s account even of these years 
which will be new to Lord Beaconsfield’s admirers »s well as to his 
critics and will contribute to the final estimate of his place in the 
annals of our generation.”— Tins. 

“We believe that Mr. 





Froude’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield, on the 
whole, will be the one accepted by posterity....It is the man’s 
character which interests us; and this, we think, Mr. Froude has ex- 
hibited i in its true light, aad in colours that will not fade.”—Standard. 


8U. PPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. STANLEY’S 
“IN DARKEST AFRICA.” 


EMIN PASHA and the REBELLION 


at the EQUATOR. AStory of Nine Months’ Experiences 
in the last of the Soudan Provinces. By A. J. 
MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Stanley’s officers. 
Written with the Revision and co-operation of HENRY 
M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &c., &. A Preface also by Mr. 
STANLEY. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 
two of which are specially drawn by Mrs. H. M. Stanley. 
outta... EDITION. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ONE 


* Mr. Jopheon s story is told with excellent temper and taste, with a 
self forgetfulness and genuine modesty which de infinite credit to the 
narrator. And it is full of the most vivid interest from first to last.” 


The Times. 





“A narrative of absorbing interest.”—Leeds Mercury 





NEW WORK BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


9 
NELSON’S WORDS and DEEDS: a 
Selection from his Despatches and Correspondence. 
Edited by W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The 
Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’’? and numerous other Sea 
Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





GREAT MUSICIANS’ 
NEW VOLUME. 


CHERUBINI. By Fredk. J. Crowest. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


SERIES. 





ry 
adjunct to the libraries of African students and politicians 
interested in Africa .,...exceedingly interesting.’ 





LIFE of SUVOROFF. By Lieutenant - 


Colonel SPALDING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Spectator of October 25th says: ‘One of the most in- 
teresting and striking characters in history. ..... Colonel 
Spalding has done his work well.......From first page to last, 
the book is intensely interesting .. ...The book ought to be 
read, and ought to be popular.” 





THE GOLDSMITH’S WARD. By Mrs. 
C. A. READ. Crown 8vo, with 27 —€£ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AN HONOURABLE ESTATE. 


By LOUISA CROW. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 








[Newt week. 





SUN DORE. By Bertha Thomas. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. 


‘* There are many reasons why ‘ Sundorne’ should make not 
only a success but a sensation......this remarkable story......is 
intensely interesting...... Every sentence is full of vitality, and 
does something towards competion a really powerful and able 
work of fiction : one of the cleverest novels of the day.” 

Court Journal. 


IDOLATERS. By Robert Haigh. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





IN LOW RELIEF : a Bohemian Trans- 
cript. By MORLEY ROBERTS. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

**A clever and charming story...... On almost every page 

there is something to mark this as the work of no ordinary 
novelist.,....Mary Morris is a perfectly charming heroine.” 
Speaker. 


Lonpon : CHAPMAN & HALL, Lonrep. 








KIT and KITTY: a Story of West 


Middlesex. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna 

Doone,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown §$vo, 

cloth, 6s. 

“* Kit and Kitty’ isa manly book, with a sort of fine open delicacy 

of sentiment, thoroughly wholesome ‘and pleasing.... Few recent novels 
have maintained so high a standard of excellence throughout. r 





Athenaeum. 
NEW BOYS” BOOKS. 
THE PURCHASE of the NORTH 
POLE: 


A Sequel to “ From the Earth to the Moon.” 
By JULES VERNE. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


STORIES of STRANGE ADVEN- 


TURES. By Capt. MAYNE REID, and others. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW YORK to BREST in SEVEN 
HOURS. By ANDRE LAURIE, Author of “The 


Conquest of the Moon,” &c. Fully Tilustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


JULES VERNE’S WORKS. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
In uniform 8vo volumes, fully illustrated, price 3s. 6d. each. 


ADRIFT in the PACIFIC. 
NORTH against SOUTH. 











Ready on the 20th inst., price 1s, 
Complete in itself. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Containing numerous Original Stories and Articles 
by well-known writers, and full of beautiful 
Tilustrations. 


Orders should be sent at once. 





London : Sampson Low, Manrston, SEARLE, 
and Rivineron, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
(Longmans. ) 

(First Notice.) 


THE uncompromising attitude of hostility 
on the part of Mr. Lecky towards the Home 
Rule movement, viewed in the light of the 
opinions expressed by him in his Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland, in regard to the 
Act of Union and the methods by which it 
was carried, gives to these two volumes an 
interest quite apart from their historical 
value. 

To many people Mr. Lecky’s position 
doubtless appeared an untenable one; anda 
rumour announcing the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the publication of the conclusion 
of his work naturally seemed to favour the 
view that he was unwilling by the weight of 
his authority to strengthen the arguments of 
those to whom he was politically opposed, 
and who, in his opinion, were doing their 
utmost to undermine the Act of Union. 
Even now there are probably many intelli- 
gent persons who, while ready to applaud 
what they regard as an act of moral courage, 
fail altogether to understand Mr. Lecky’s 
— And yet there does not appear to 

e any valid reason why the most strenuous 
opponent of Home Rule should not give a 
fair and impartial account of the Act of 
Union and its proximate causes; for there 
is, in my opinion, nothing more unmistak- 
ably clear than that the Act of Union and the 
methods by which it was carried have not 
in the remotest degree anything to do with 
either the justification or the condemnation 
of Home Rule. 

Apart, however, from this consideration, 
the attitude taken up by Mr. Lecky pos- 
sesses considerable interest as indicative of 
the point of view from which he regards 
Irish history. In this respect there are 
perhaps no two statesmen for whom he 
has a_ greater regard, and by whose 
methods of thought he has himself been 
more influenced, than Burke and Grattan. 
His view of history and of the progress of 
civilisation is essentially Whiggish. No- 
where, indeed, does his abhorrence of 
extreme measures manifest itself more, and 
nowhere does it, in my opinion, lead him so 
entirely to misapprehend the significance of 
the most important movement of modern 
times, than in his chapters on the French 
Revolution. The same dislike of everything 

savouring of Jacobinism is equally apparent 
in his narrative of Irish affairs. But if he 
has no sympathy with the United Irishmen, 


Clare, would have desired to stifle all human 
progress whatever. It is the same spirit, 
which led him as an historian to condemn 
the suppression of the Irish Parliament as a 
measure unwarrantably extreme, which leads 
him as a politician to resist a movement 
that, in his opinion, threatens to be equally 
extreme for its restoration. 

The period covered by these two volumes, 
from 1793 to 1800, embraces the episode of 
Fitzwilliam’s administration, the rise and 
progress of Defenderism and Orangism, the 
development of the United Irish movement, 
the Rebellion of 1798, the French expedi- 
tion under Humbert, and the Union with 
England. Itis a period of which there is 
hardly a page, as Mr. Lecky says, 


‘* which is not darkened by the most violently 
contradictory statements. It is marked by 
obscure agrarian and social changes, by sudden, 
and sometimes very perplexing, alterations in 
popular sentiment, which can only be elucidated 
and proved by copious illustration. It is also a 
period of great crimes and of great horrors ; and 
the task of tracing their true causes, and 
measuring with accuracy and impartiality the 
different degrees of provocation, aggravation, 
palliation, and comparative guilt, isan extremely 
difficult one.” 


That Mr. Lecky has accomplished his 
difficult task with impartiality and in a 
manner worthy of his reputation will, I 
think, be admitted by everyone who has any 
independent acquaintance with the original 
sources of his information. To admit this is 
not necessarily to imply absolute agree- 
ment with all his conclusions, but it is to 
acknowledge that he has never wilfully sup- 
pressed any fact material to the arguments 
of those who differ from him. In one 
respect Mr. Lecky has had considerable 
advantages over his predecessors. Sources 
of information not available to the ordinary 
student, including the ‘secret and confi- 
dential ’’ correspondence of the Irish Govern- 
ment ranging over the eventful years of 
1795 to 1805, the despatches in the French 
Foreign Office, and several private collections 
of papers have been opened to him without 
reservation. In this way he has been able 
to throw much additional side-light on the 
events of his narrative, especially as regards 
the United Irish conspiracy, but not, I think, 
in any material degree to modify the facts 
of which we were already possessed. On the 
subject of the Fitzwilliam episode, Mr. 
Lecky’s position is very characteristic; but 
I am doubtful if his argument, that the 
Catholic question was not altogether foreign 
to Fitzwilliam’s recall is entitled to much 
weight as against the deliberate assertion of 
Burke, supported by Grattan, Ponsonby, and 
Fitzwilliam himself, that it was a mere pre- 
tence to veil a reason which, to use Grattan’s 
words, was ‘‘too despicable or too criminal 
to be mentioned,” viz., the dismissal of 
Beresford. Certainly, if Mr. Lecky’s sug- 
gestion be correct, it must seriously affect 
our judgment as to the sincerity of Pitt’s 
conduct towards the Catholics during the 
negotiations pending the Union. Mr. 
Lecky is loth, as everyone must be who is 
acquainted with the details of this intricate 
affair, to attribute the blame of Fitz- 
william’s recall to any particular individual. 





shoulders the responsibility chiefly rested at 
this critical time, it is not difficult to see 
how misapprehensions should have arisen 
between men of the most indisputable 
honour, when it is recollected that the nego- 
tiations relative to Fitzwilliam’s appointment 
were carried on almost entirely by conversa- 
tions. When this happens to be the case, 
as Mr. Lecky well points out, 


‘‘the general drift of propositions is remem- 
bered, but qualifications and limitations by 
which they had been guarded are neglected or 
underrated. Something is tacitly assumed on 
one side which the other side had not meant to 
concede; and men who, starting from opposite 
points, are anxious to come to an agreement, 
will often half unconsciously omit, attenuate, 
or evade topics of difference.” 


The one person whose conduct at this time 
seems to me obscure and deserving of fuller 
investigation than Mr. Lecky has accorded 
it is the Duke of Portland, the leader of 
the dissentient Whigs, and the viceroy under 
whom Ireland had secured her legislative 
independence. 

Fitzwilliam’s recall, the appointment of 
Lord Camden, and the defeat of the Catholic 
Bill, mark a critical period in Irish history. 
And though it is impossible to foretell, as Mr. 
Lecky fully admits, whether the disasters 
that followed might have been averted by a 
timely concession of the Catholic claims, 
“it is not too much to say that the undecided 
and contradictory policy of these critical 
years was a leading cause of the rebellion 
of 1798 and of the fatal consequences that 
flowed from it.” This being the case, it 
seems idle in my opinion to lay so much 
stress as Mr. Lecky does on the progress 
of Jacobinical principles, or to stigmatise the 
United Irishmen as crack-brained enthusiasts. 
Enthusiasts they undoubtedly were, for with- 
out enthusiasm men will not risk life and all 
they hold dear for the sake of a political 
principle; but it may be questioned whether 
the wildest excesses of the United Irish 
policy could have produced consequences 
more fatal and lasting than those which 
resulted from the policy of Lord Clare and 
his associates. Of all the dangers, real and 
imaginary, that menaced England at this 
time, the most chimerical was probably the 
fear of the conquest of Ireland and its 
annexation to France. To urge this danger 
as justifying, or at any rate as palliating, 
the measures of repression pursued by the 
government, is, in my opinion, not only to 
misinterpret Irish history, but to misappre- 
hend the course of human progress. Agita- 
tion is doubtless an evil, but it is a mere 
commonplace of history to say that without 
agitation all human progress would be at 
anend. No agitation of the dimensions of 
the United Irish movement, it may safely be 
asserted, was ever set on foot without the 
existence of some real and fundamental 
grievance which it was intended to remedy. 
The province of government is to guide 
agitation into constitutional channels, and 
not, in the graphic words of Grattan, to 
close the doors of the constitution against it. 
To do as the government of Lord Clare did 
was simply to force a constitutional agita- 
tion into illegal courses, and to lay up a 
fresh stock of grievances for the future. 








he has even less with those who, like Lord 


But if it is difficult to decide on whose 





Trite though they may appear, those remarks 
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are by no means irrelevant. The very 
impartiality of Mr. Lecky’s narrative, laden 
as it is with a mass of conflicting evidence, 
is of itself sometimes calculated to mislead 
the reader and blind him to the real points 
at issue. On the agrarian changes of the 
period Mr. Lecky has collected some interest- 
ing evidence as to the effect which the high 
price of food in England during the war, 
combined with other causes, was having on 
the subdivision of land and the rapid rise of 
rents in Ireland; and the parallel he insti- 
tutes between the state of things in Ireland 
and that which parliamentary inquiries have 
recently disclosed as existing in the poorer 
quarters of London and other great towns 
is no less instructive than curious. 


‘‘We find there,” he says, “all the leading 
features of the Irish agrarian system at the close 
of the eighteenth century ; landlords who have 
let their land for a long period and have thus 
lost all power of management and control; 
leaseholders who, as the pressure of population 
becomes more intense, find it to their interest 
to subdivide their holdings into minute fractions; 
a whole race of speculators in poor men’s 
dwellings; rents forced by the competition of 
the very poor to an enormous height; an ex- 
cessive congestion of population; an utter 
neglect of the conditions of comfort and 
health.” 


As to the conduct of the Irish government 
at this time, the general judgment, as Mr. 
Lecky says, will vary much according to the 
character and political predisposition of the 
reader. For his own part, he is strongly 
convinced that, though the state of affairs, 
especially in the North, called for drastic 
treatment, and though even the burning of 
houses might be defended as a military 
measure, the faults of the government were 
enormously great : 


*‘By habitual corruption and the steady em- 
ployment of the system of nomination boroughs, 
they had reduced the Irish legislature to a con- 
dition of despicable and almost ludicrous sub- 
serviency, that a policy which was probably 
supported by the great majority of educated 
Irishmen could not command more than twenty 
or thirty votes in the House of Commons. 
They had done this at a time when the French 
Revolution had made the public in the highest 
degree sensitive to questions of representation ; 
at a time when the burden of war was imposing 
extraordinary hardships on the people. They 
had resisted the very moderate Reform Bills of 
Ponsonby and Grattan, which would have left 
the overwhelming preponderance of political 
power in the hands of property, loyalty, and 
intelligence, as strenuously as the wild demo- 
cratic schemes of the United Irishmen; and 
they had thus thrown into the path of treason 
a crowd of able and energetic men, who might 
have been contented by reform.” 


That the determined attitude of hostility on 
the part of the government to every scheme 
of reform, no matter how moderate, should 
have exasperated Grattan beyond measure 
is hardly to be wondered at; but it is 
scarcely fair, I think, to describe his lan- 
guage as having “ assumed a more distinctly 
party character.” Standing as he did between 
two parties, between the government on the 
one hand and the United Irishmen on the 
other, combating at the same time the treason 
of the rebels and the treason of the ministers, 
“‘which was infinitely worse,” he, if any one, 
represented the truest and best interests of 





the nation. Violent his language un- 
doubtedly was; but it was the violence of a 
man Struggling. desperately and against 
overwhelming difficulties to rescue the con- 
stitution from its enemies, to awaken parlia- 
ment to a sense of its true danger, and recall 
it to a sense of its duty. That the voice of 
moderation should have been lost amid the 
storms of angry passions was only natural, 
but it is deeply to be regretted that he 
should have followed the example of Fox 
and seceded from parliamentary life. By 
doing so he irreparably weakened his 
argument against the Union, and, in my 
opinion, furnished the strongest proof of the 
utter rottenness of the constitution of 1782. 

There are many other points of importance 
in the first of these two volumes to which 
the reader will turn with interest, and on 
which Mr. Lecky has thrown additional 
light, as, ¢.g., the origin and progress of the 
Orange Society, the influence of foreign 
affairs on Ireland, the intrigues of the 
United Irishmen, the trial of William Orr, 
the growth of Defenderism and agrarian 
outrage, the diplomatic relations between 
the English Government and the Vatican. 
But what will probably strike him as the 
most remarkable and, perhaps, disagreeable 
feature in the book is the extraordinary 
evidence collected by Mr. Lecky as to the 
important part played by government spies 
and informers during this period. One 
of the most notorious of these was Leonard 
MeNally, the legal adviser of the United 
Irishmen, to whose ‘‘ uncompromising and 
romantic fidelity’? Curran bore emphatic 
testimony, but who was at the very time 
engaged in betraying to the government the 
line of defence contemplated by his clients, 
and in communicating the substance of 
every letter, and sometimes the letters them- 
selves, that arrived from Napper Tandy, 
Hamilton Rowan, and Reynolds. 


‘‘The interest, the singularity, and the melan- 
choly of his career,” says Mr. Lecky, ‘“ will 
certainly be enhanced by reading his letters. 
Written for the most part in great haste, with- 
out regular beginning or ending, but in the 
most beautiful of handwritings, and in the 
tersest and happiest English, they reveal with 
great fidelity a strangely composite character, 
in which the virtues of impulse seemed all to 
live, though the virtues of principle had wholly 
gone.” 


Another, but far less important government 
spy was a Catholic priest, of Carrickfergus, 
named McCarry, of whom it was said that, 
notwithstanding his vocation, ‘‘ he would go 
to hell for money.” Francis Higgins, ‘‘ the 
sham squire,” and proprietor of the Free- 
man’s Journal, more than once rendered 
service of transcendent importance to govern- 
ment, owing to the opportunities he possessed 
of obtaining information from secret sources. 
‘‘Nearly 140 letters from his pen,” says 
Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ are preserved in the govern- 
ment records, and they furnish valuable 
materials for the history of the times.” But 
from no channel did the government derive 
more ample and accurate information regard- 
ing the intrigues of the United Irishmen 
abroad immediately preceding the out- 
break of the rebellion than from a certain 
Samuel Taylor, himself a United Irishman, 
who escaped to the continent in the summer 





of 1797, and managed to worm himself into 
the confidence of the French government, 
and whose communications were all the more 
valuable because they were quite free from 
that anxiety to screen individuals which was 
manifest in the letters of McNally. 

R. Duntor, 








THE REAR GUARD OF THE EMIN RELIEF 
EXPEDITION, 


The Life of Edmund Musgrave Barttelot, Com- 
mander of the Rear Column of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition, from his Letters 
and Diary. By Walter George Barttelot. 
(Bentley.) 


Five Years with the Congo Cannibals. 
Herbert Ward. (Chatto & Windus.) 


In his introductory chapter, the editor of 
Major Barttelot’s letters and diary tells us 
that not a line of this book would ever have 
been written had even partial justice been 
shown by Mr. Stanley to ‘the officers left 
at Yambuya with his impedimenta, his 
stores, and his sick.” The work thus 
avowedly assumes the character of a bio- 
graphy with a purpose; and, in fact, takes 
the form of a heavy indictment against the 
leader of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, 
its object being to vindicate the memory of 
the commander of the Rear Column from 
the aspersions supposed to be cast upon it 
by Mr. Stanley in his published account of 
the events connected with the collapse of 
the Rear Guard and the tragic fate of 
Major Barttelot. Hence, in noticing such 
a work, it is obviously impossible to avoid 
all reference to the painful questions at 
issue; and the editor, a brother of the 
deceased, and, like him, a major in the 
British service, doubtless expects the book 
to be criticised from the standpoint of its 
merits as a polemical essay. It so inevitably 
invites controversy that its appearance has 
been followed by a still raging storm of 
angry discussion, which threatens to be 
shifted from the forum of public opinion to 
the sterner tribunal of a court of justice. 
Judged apart altogether from the state- 
ments that have since been made on both 
sides, this vindication must be pronounced 
a failure, and even a mistake. Such is the 
eagerness of the editor, not so much to 
defend his brother as to crush his assumed 
antagonist, that at the very outset he makes 
the huge blunder of attempting to deprive 
Mr. Stanley of his geographical discoveries, 
and crediting them to Emin Pasha. A letter 
from Emin to Dr. Felkin, dated Wadelai, 
October 26, 1886, is quoted to prove that 


‘Mr. Stanley’s Mountains of the Moon [Ru- 
wenzori] are Emin Pasha’s already discovered 
Usongora Mountains, and Mr. Stanley’s Sem- 
liki River is Emin Pasha’s already discovered 
Kakibi or Dueru River. Surely Emin should 
not lose the credit of his discoveries, as well as 
his province and his wealth, as the result of the 
expedition for his relief.” 


By 


Certainly ‘“ not a line of these words should 
ever have been written ”’; and in the interest, 
not of Stanley or Emin or Barttelot, but of 
historic truth, it is necessary to state that 
Emin made no geographical discoveries of 
any kind in the Albert basin. He circum- 
navigated the lake, but that feat had been 
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executed years before by Gessi, Mason, and 
others ; he sighted its southern affluent, the 
Kakibi or Dueru, which is Stanley’s Sem- 
liki; but Gordon and Mason had already 
steamed one hour up that river nine years 
before. It was Stanley and Stanley alone 
who identified the Semliki with the Kakibi, 
surveyed its upper course, and approxi- 
mately determined the extent of its basin. 
In his ignorance of what had previously 
been done by others in this region, Emin 
speaks of his work, the chief result of 
which he states to be ‘‘the discovery of 
a new river flowing from the Usongora 
Mountains.” But this discovery was no 
discovery, while he does not even pretend 
to have discovered the Usongora Moun- 
tains, which again are Stanley’s Ruwen- 
zori, and which Stanley was again the 
first to see and roughly survey. What 
Emin and others before him saw from the 
lake was doubtless a northern spur of 
Mount Ajif, about fifteen miles south of the 
lake, which Stanley first named, estimating 
its height “at about 6000 feet” (Darkest 
Africa, ii., 234), 

In the above-quoted unfortunate passage, 
the editor speaks of the loss of Emin’s 
‘* wealth,” the reference being to the accu- 
mulated stores of ivory, which were valued 
at £112,000, but which were the property, 
not of Emin, but of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Was it also in connexion with this 
ivory that the editor roundly charges Stanley 
with “‘ playing a deep game” with Tippu- 
Tib (p. 325), and elsewhere asserts that 
“there were other objectsin view .. . 
than the relief of Emin Pasha (p. 207) ? 

Hitherto it was generally understood that 
Emin complained of having been rescued 
against his will. Now, however, we are 
told that Emin is abandoned by Stanley, 
who leaves him ‘to be captured by the 
rebels ” (p. 266). Such reckless advocacy 
can but harm a client, already sufficiently 
damaged by the publication of letters and 
diaries, much of which should never have 
seen the light. Was it wise, for instance, 
to publish the following : 

‘‘These village kings are very arrogant and 
childish. I went to King Gondana and told 
him, giving him a smart prod with a stick, that 
unless guides were forthcoming in five minutes 
the soldiers would burn his village. The guides 
came in a twinkling, and we got to Kwar- 
mouth,” * &e. 

This ‘‘ prodding with a stick” seems to 
have been a familiar process, and is stated 
to have led ultimately to the Major’s death, 
though this is still a moot point. 

On the other hand, Stanley is represented 
more or less as a maniac, in one place “as 
usual, jumping, shouting, and finding fault 
with everybody”; in another, addressing 
the men in Ki-Swahili, and telling them to 
disobey their officers, and if any orders be 
issued ‘to tie them to trees (referring to 
Jephson and Stairs), lastly offering to fight 
Jephson ;” elsewhere flinging himself out 
of his tent, flogging Ulich, cuffing the 
Somalis, and making himself “ill with 
passion.” 





* The curious Cockney forms, Kwar, Kwar- 
mouth, for Kwa, Kwamouth, occur in several 
laces. With them may be compared Fiort for 


iot, and the spelling of Malagasy words in old 
Drury’s vocabulary. 





It is difficult to reconcile pictures of this 
sort with the character of a man who has 
twice led a devoted band of followers across 
the Continent, and one of whose most con- 
spicuous qualities is coolness in moments of 
extreme danger. That he should demean 
himself in this absurd fashion under circum- 
stances of ordinary trouble, the public will 
be slow to believe without the corroboration 
of living witnesses, and especially of Mr. 
Stanley’s surviving officers. 


In Five Years with the Congo Cannibals, 
Mr. Herbert Ward, one of these officers, 
makes no reference to the points here 
touched upon, for his book is in no way con- 
troversial. In the Preface, however, he 
deals summarily with the causes that led to 
the demoralisation of the Rear Guard, to 
which he was attached in a subordinate 
position. On this subject he writes sensibly 
and soberly, and is no doubt right in attri- 
buting the disaster mainly to Tippu Tib’s 
procrastination in furnishing the promised 
carriers. 

‘*Tippu Tib promised to collect the men 
together at once, and assured us that in a few 
weeks at least we should receive the necessary 
men. From that time the tragedy of the Rear 
Guard commenced. Tippu continued to pro- 
crastinate ; the Zanzibaris and Sudanese, un- 
used to the food of the country, sickened and 
died. Each of the five officers was in turn 
stricken down at death’s door with malarial 
fevers and dysentery. No news whatever 
reached Yambuya from the Advanced Guard. 
Month after month of horrors passed, and still 
no aid was sent us froiu Tippu Tib, and we were 
soon rendered powerless to act in any way on 
account of the emaciated condition of the Zan- 
zibaris and Sudanese. . . . Unfortunately 
there are conflicting opinions upon the actions 
of the Rear Guard. No doubt Mr. Stanley 
suffered a great shock upon learning the sad tale 
of Yambuya with its hundred graves; but in 
Darkest Africa he takes much too harsh a view 
of a portion of his expedition that endured great 
hardships while doing their best.” 


This view of the case may perhaps be 
accepted as substantially correct, though 
many things remain to be explained, which 
might have been allowed to rest but for the 
attitude assumed by the editor of Major 
Barttelot’s papers. Elsewhere Mr. Ward 
refers to Stanley’s relations with Tippu ; but 
so far from suggesting any velleitics or 
‘deep games,” he evidently considers that 
the bargain was the best that could be 
made under the circumstances. Tippu hoped, 
through Stanley’s influence with the Free 
State, to obtain recognition of his political 
status in the Stanley Falls district, with the 
ultimate view of obtaining an outlet for his 
ivory down the Congo to the Atlantic, in- 
stead of the costly and tedious overland 
route to Zanzibar. Stanley, on his part, 
‘wished to see the authority of the State re- 
imposed ut the station he had himself founded 
years before; and he also desired that friendly 
relations might be established between white 
men and Arabs on the Upper Congo, so that, 
with the advancing influences of commerce and 
civilisation, the slaver might recognise that 
legitimate trade in ivory and the produce of the 
interior could bring with it rewards as great as 
those he now derived from the infamous traffic 
in human beings” (p. 215). 

These words should be well weighed 
before Mr. Stanley is hastily censured for 








the steps he took, with the sanction of the 
Free State authorities, to secure the neutral- 
ity of the “ Bismarck of Africa” * during 
the progress of the Relief Expedition. But 
Tippu, who at present holds the balance, as 
it were, between the rival Christian and 
Mohammedan parties in Bantuland, is sur- 
rounded by Arab influences, while the Free 
State vacillates, or makes but a feeble 
attempt to resume its authority by the 
appointment of an unsupported ‘ Commis- 
saire de District.” The consequence is that 
affairs in the Congo Basin have entered an 
extremely critical period, and a conflict may 
at any moment be precipitated, involving in 
its issue the gravest interests of a large 
section of the human race. 

Among Mr. Ward’s numerous original 
illustrations is an excellent likeness of 
Tippu, whom he met several times at the 
Falls, and of whose remarkable career he 
gives an interesting account, gathered chiefly 
from Selim bin Mohammed, “an Arab 
factotum of Tippu’s.” This is perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book, which has 
less to do with cannibalism than might be 
concluded from its sensational title. Inci- 
dentally, however, abundant proofs are given 
of the prevalence of the practice, especially 
in the Ubangi and other fluvial valleys 
along the right bank of the Congo above 
Bolobo. This section of the great artery, 
developing the are of a circle with the 
equator as its chord, flows mainly through 
the very heart of the true cannibal zone, 
which extends northwards beyond the Congo- 
Nile and Congo-Chad water-partings, and 
stretches east and west from the headstreams 
of the Welle-Makua to the Ogoway delta. 
Throughout the whole of this vast region we 
now know, from the concurrent testimony of 
all recent explorers, that anthropophagy 
exists, not merely as a religious rite or as a 
class privilege, as has been pretended, but 
as a recognised social institution, with its 
fattening grounds, shambles, dead and live 
meat markets, supplied by organised razzias 
among hostile populations. Hence, even at 
Bangala, on the fringe of the black zone 
and one of the earliest Free State stations, 
‘almost weekly some savage act of canni- 
balism” occurred during Mr. Ward’s ad- 
ministration, while in the remoter villages 


‘cannibalism is still openly indulged in, and a 
man will boast of the number of enemies he 
has devoured, hang their bleached and whitened 
skulls from a tree by his doorway, or arrange 
them in line on the roof-tree of his house as 
silent testimonies of his importance and valour.” 


Higher up the river he was offered, as proofs 
of good-will, a plump dog and some lumps 
of human flesh, dog being second only to 
man in the estimation of the native gourmet. 
Hearing of a cannibal settlement on the 
lower Aruwimi, 

‘*T started one morning for this village. On 
arriving there, almost the first man I saw was 
carrying four large lumps of human flesh, with 
the skin still clinging to it, on a stick; and 
through Fida I found that they had killed a 
man this morning and had divided the flesh. 
Subsequently I came across a party of men 
squatting round a fire, before which thig 





* This expression, curiously enough, was first 
applicd by the Germans to Stanley himself, and 
afterwards by others to Tippu. 
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hastly flesh, exposed on spits, was cooking ” 
p- 162). 

In March 1888, some months after Mr. 
Stanley’s expected return to Yambuya, Mr. 
Ward was sent down the Congo to telegraph 
home for instructions under the critical state 
of affairs in the Rear Guard camp. The 
chapters devoted to a description of this and 
a subsequent voyage down the river, in- 
volving altogether 2500 miles of fluvial 
navigation in open boats, occupy a large 
part of the volume, and are full of incidents 
throwing much light on the present political 
and social condition of the regions nomin- 
ally within the jurisdiction of the Free 
State officials. After the withdrawal of Sir 
Francis de Winton in 1885, his successor, 
Gen. Jannsens, adopted the short-sighted 
policy of replacing the English pioneers by 
inexperienced and often utterly incompetent 
Belgian military officers. The result is even 
at the stations a partial reversion to the 
primitive savagery, as prevalent before the 
opening of the Congo basin to European 
influences. Thus, when Mr. Ward reached 
Bolobo on his last voyage in 1888, he found 
that the chief, Stanley’s old friend Ibaka, 
had died seven days before, 

‘* three of his wives being buried alive with 
him. They had already decapitated six slaves, 
and an execution of another of these poor 
wretches had just occurred a few minutes before 
my arrival; indeed, the children were still 
mimicking the ghastly twitchings of the poor 
victim’s features after the head had been cut off. 
Other slaves were yet to suffer, for Ibaka had 
been a great chief, and must enter the next 
world with a suitable retinue” (p. 302). 
Fighting and raiding were going on all 
the way down the Congo ; a warlike expedi- 
tion of 1000 men was passed on the way; 
at Bangala several State buildings had been 
destroyed, and a soldier slain in battle had 
been dug up and eaten by the hostile 
natives; farther down a great fight was 
going on, hundreds of huts were in flames, 
and ‘the burning villages extended along 
the river banks for upwards of two miles” 
(p. 298). 

In the midst of such scenes as these one 
asks in amazement where the beneficent 
influence of the Congo Free State and its 
Belgian administrators comes in? The one 
European nation which is absolutely without 
experience in colonial government has 
assumed a heavy responsibility in under- 
taking the exclusive control of forty million 
African savages, needing more tact and 
administrative skill than double the number 
of any other race. 

A. H. Keane. 








Modern Criticism considered in its relation to 
the Fourth Gospel; being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1890, by Henry William 
Watkins. (John Murray.) 


Dr. Warkuys’s able and eloquent Bampton 
Lectures on Modern Criticism and the Fourth 
Gospel will, undoubtedly, be read with the 
deepest interest, but at the same time, it 
may be, with a feeling of some disappoint- 
ment, when it is found how strictly their 
scope is limited to the external evidence, 
whether favourable or adverse. It might 
have been thought that the time was come 





for a full and exhaustive treatment of the 
entire subject from the conservative side, 
showing conclusively, on grounds both of 
internal evidence and of witness from with- 
out, that the Fourth Gospel can be the 
work of no other than John, the fisherman, 
the son of Zebedee; but this is not the 
task which the author has essayed. He 
takes for his text a remark of the late 
Dr. Keim, which expresses, he says, in 
the deliberate words of a man who 
was as reverent as he was_ learned, 
the conviction that ‘‘Our age has cancelled 
the judgment of centuries;” and the main 
object of his lectures is to show that this 
statement, which was made with special 
reference to the Fourth Gospel, cannot be 
substantiated, but that, rather, the course of 
recent investigation has tended to refute and 
invalidate Dr. Keim’s dictum. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that the eight lectures 
of which the volume consists are confined 
exclusively to this single point. Besides 
giving a most interesting and probably 
nearly exhaustive* sketch of the history of 
opinions concerning the Fourth Gospel since 
the first doubts were raised by the Pro- 
babilia of Bretschneider, Dr. Watkins takes 
us back once more to the earliest witnesses, 
and reproduces the old arguments which we 
all know so well, strengthened, however, by 
the new evidence which is supposed to lend 
so much support to the case. That evidence 
he treats with great fulness and learning ; 
and then, in a closing lecture, he admirably 
accounts for the special characteristics of the 
Gospel by the life and surroundings and 
personal experience and character of the 
assumed author. In aliterary and historical 
point of view, Dr. Watkins’s lectures will be 
admitted to possess a high interest and value, 
even though he may practically have left the 
question very much as he found it. 

For what is it that Dr. Watkins has 
proved? Does he think that a question of 
this kind, which is one of pure criticism, 
and can be settled only in accordance with 
the evidence, ought to be decided by the 
mere weight of authority? Let it be 
granted that a certain reaction has taken 
place from the extreme opinions of forty 
years ago, and that, of critics who are 
entitled to a hearing on such a question, 
there are fewer now than there were some 
time back who can be quoted against the 
genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. It is 
proved, of course, that the date assigned by 
Baur—160-170—is an impossible one, and 
that the Gospel must have been in circulation 
as (probably) an inspired work before the 
middle of the century. That is proved by 
the discovery of the Diatessaron, and so far 
there has been solid gain. But there is still 
a wide gap between the earliest extant testi- 
mony and the lifetime of the Apostle. 
There is a wide difference, moreover, be- 
tween assenting to well-established facts and 
accepting a literary judgment which depends 
on a vast number of nice considerations, and 
which even the most impartial minds can 
scarcely approach without bias. Nor, while 
we have in England Martineau, Carpenter, 
and Abbott, in France Renan and Sabatier, 





* He has, however, strangely overlooked Pfleiderer, 
one of the ablest and most trustworthy critics of 
our day. 


in Holland Scholten, in Germany Hilgen- 
feld, Holsten, the two Holtzmanns, Schiirer, 
Wendt, Pfleiderer, and Weizsiicker, to men- 
tion no others, among those who question or 
deny direct apostolic authorship, canit be said 
that the weight of learned opinion has so 
very decidedly inclined to the positive side. 
And in the meantime, in this country at 
least, it might not perhaps be very hazard- 
ous to conjecture that there is at present a 
greater mass of intelligent as distinguished 
from academic opinion against the authen- 
ticity than in favour of it. 

Let us come, however, to the earliest 
witnesses. It is perfectly certain that the 
Fourth Gospel was in circulation and 
generally accepted, not only as one of the 
holy quaternion, but as the undoubted work 
of the apostle John, in the time of Irenaeus— 
say, from about the commencement of the 
last quarter of the second century. Going 
backward, we find that it was made use of 
by Tatian in his Digest of the Four Gospels, 
which he commences in the very words of 
John ; this fact, as already noted, being now 
happily established. At a still earlier date, 
about the middle of the century, we see that 
the Gospel was known to Justin Martyr ; 
that is, if it be conceded that this question, 
so long sub lite, may now be regarded as 
finally settled in the affirmative. But it is 
surely remarkable—it is a point which Dr. 
Watkins naturally seeks to minimise—that 
Justin, who expressly names Peter in con- 
nexion with certain Memoirs, and who also 
mentions John as the author of the 
Apocalypse, nowhere distinguishes the 
Fourth Gospel as a separate composition, 
nor assigns to it any authorship; and that, 
while he reproduces a _ large part 
of the story of Christ from the 
Synoptics, he has only one or two direct 
quotations from John. It may also be 
admitted, at least I should have no disposi- 
tion to question, though Dr. Martineau 
seems to be still unconvinced, that the 
Gospel was known to the author of the 
Clementines; it thus appearing that its 
recognition was not confined to any single 
party in the Church. Can we trace it any 
farther back? Dr. Watkins is clear that it 
was quoted by the heretic Basilides ; and 
here he appeals with some confidence to the 
literary judgment of such accomplished 
critics as M. Renan and the late Matthew 
Arnold. On such a point some may think 
that Dr. Martineau, forty years ago, was as 
competent a judge as either of the writers 
just named. Has Dr. Watkins not seen 
his exhaustive essay on the ‘ Refutation of 
all Heresies,” printed in the Studies of 
Christianity ; or ishe, in trying to depreciate 
Dr. Martineau as a Biblical scholar, having 
his revenge upon him for the severe strict- 
ness with which that essay opens on the easy 
good-nature of the university of Oxford in 
so readily accepting as Origen’s a work 





which manifestly was not his? Of course, 
| everything depends on the degree of accuracy 
which is ascribed to the author of the Philoso- 
_phumena. It seems scarcely questionable that 
|we have this second-hand evidence that 
the Fourth Gospel was known to Basi- 
lides, but it is at least possible that the 
writer confounded Basilides with his fol- 
lowers. Let it be so, however, and let it be 
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anted that the Fourth Gospel was in circu- 

tion, though still unconnected with any 
name, as early as the reign of Trajan. This, 
at any rate, is the very earliest point to 
which it can be doubtfully traced. But 
admitting that the facts as thus stated are 
not wholly irreconcilable with the hypothesis 
of genuineness, are they not entirely what 
we should expect in the case of a pseudony- 
mous work? The Gospel, published in the 
early years of the second century, or even it 
may be in the last decade of the first, 
rapidly gained favour with those who, as 
converts from the Gentiles, had learned to 
take a more exalted view of Christ’s person 
than that presented by the Synoptics. Nor 
was there any occasion to enquire too parti- 
cularly into the credentials of a work which 
spoke with authority, and which, on the 
face of it, claimed to proceed from an eye- 
witness. Gradually, however, the opinion 
grew that the author could be no other than 
the unnamed disciple of the Gospel, and that 
this greatest of the Gospels accordingly is the 
work of John the son of Zebedee, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. It was not, however, till 
far on in the century that this came to be the 
received opinion. The Fourth Gospel, it must 
be remembered, like its companions, was, 
and remains, an anonymous work. I have, 
indeed, always taken the view that there is 
a tacit claim on the part of the author to be 
himself the disciple whose name he seems 
modestly to withhold, but whom otherwise 
he does not hesitate to distinguish as in 
closest intimacy with the Incarnate One, and 
that so far as this is not the case there is a 
suggestio falsi; but I admit that another view 
is possible. Another writer in contact with 
John, or one who even wished to create the 
impression of being in contact with him, 
might so have written. 

In the last very interesting lecture in this 
volume there is much with which, if it had 
been a little differently expressed, it would 
have been quite possible to agree. Dr. 
Watkins does not fail to recognise “the 
marked differences between this Gospel and 
the Synoptics,” nor does he doubt that those 
differences constitute ‘‘a prolem” which 
must be met. He does not admit, of course, 
that they are fatal to the veracity of one 
narrative or the other; but his statement 
that ‘‘they find their explanation ig the 
circumstances under which the Gospel was 
written,” is one to which no exception can 
well be taken : 


‘“‘The key to the Fourth Gospel,” says Dr. 
Watkins, ‘‘lies in translation, or, if this term 
has acquired too narrow a meaning, transmuta- 
tion, re-formation, growth ; nor need we shrink 
from the true sense of the terms, development 
and evolution. I mean translation in language 
from Aramaic into Greek; translation in time 
extending over more than half a century, the 
writer passing from young manhood to mature 
old age ; translation in place from Palestine to 
Ephesus; translation in outward moulds of 
thought from the simplicity of Jewish fisher- 
men and peasants, and the ritual of Pharisees 
and — to the technicalities of a people 
who had formed for a century the meeting- 
ground, and, in part, the union, of the phi- 
losophies of East and West. 

‘“* If we earnestly attempt to realise the life of 
the Apostle and the circumstances under which 
the Gospel was composed, it will lead us to 
understand how this process of development 





must have taken place in the inspired writer, 
and how absolutely essential it was to the 
purpose of his writing” (pp. 426, 7). 

Precisely so. The one thing which may 
be considered absolutely certain about the 
Fourth Gospel is that it is widely separated 
in character and purpose from the Synoptics, 
that its Christ is an ideal figure, that its 
narration is a perversion, in a dogmatic 
interest, of the genuine tradition, and that 
its discourses are theological disquisitions 
freely composed by the author, mingled it 
may be with some authentic reminiscences. 
For my own part, I confess I have never 
thought it so wholly incredible that even a 
companion of Jesus, after the lapse of many 
years, when the experiences of his early 
manhood had become faint in his memory, 
when new scenes, new interests, the discus- 
sions he was listening to every day, a new 
home and a new language, had all wrought 
their effect upon his mind, might have 
written such a Gospel as this. But it is 
scarcely possible; and on the whole I am 
inclined to agree with those who hold that 
the author was one of a younger generation 
who may have been more or less closely 
associated with John the Apostle, but who 
depended mainly on the earlier narrative 
which he knew how to handle to make it 
answer his own purposes. 

What then has Dr. Watkins proved? 
That the statement of Dr. Keim, in its 
application to the Fourth Gospel was some- 
what too sweeping; but nothing more. ‘The 
problem of the Fourth Gospel remains 
where it was. That book, so spiritual, so 
mystical, so tender, so impossible as history, 
so sweet as religion, so curiously related to 
the Synoptics, so dependent on them for its 
materials, and yet so distinct from them in 
its method and aim, remains as an enigma 
on which the mind of man will ever delight 
to exercise itself, but which, perhaps, it will 
never be able to solve. 

Rosert B. Drumonp. 








The Works of William Shakspere. Edited 
by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. 
Vol. VIII. (Blackie.) 


PREFIXED to this, the concluding volume of 
the ‘‘ Henry Irving Shakspere,” in a pre- 
fatory note, Mr. lrving pays a tribute of 
respect to the memory of his colleague, Mr. 
Frank Marshall, who, however, had not 
only been the virtual editor of the work, 
but had actually written very much of it, 
until ‘failing health made such stress of 
work impossible for him.” The “ General 
Introduction,” which in this volume pre- 
cedes ‘“‘ Hamlet,” ‘Henry VIII.,” “ Peri- 
cles,”” and the Poems, was, it seems, to 
have been written by Mr. Marshall; but, in 
consequence of his death, this part of the 
work has been executed by the practised 
hand of Prof. Dowden. I should, perhaps, 
give the preference to the Shakspere Primer, 
by the same writer, in Macmillan’s series. 
But the newly published Introduction wears 
less the aspect of a scientific manual, and 
would probably be preferred by the ordinary 
reader. It is seated, too, from the results 
of recent discoveries, as, for example, that 
of a sketch of the interior of the Swan 





Theatre, found in the university library at 
Utrecht. 

M. James Darmesteter, in his recent work 
on Shakspere, follows the scheme adopted 
by Prof. Dowden in the Shakspere Primer, so 
far as relates to dividing the years of Shak- 
spere’s literary activity into four periods, 
but differs somewhat in the names he 
assigns to these periods : 


‘** According to M. Darmesteter, the first period 
extends from 1588 to 1593; he names it ‘ Les 
Années d’Apprentisage’; it is succeeded by the 
‘ Période d’Epanouissement’ (1593-1601) ; upon 
which follows the ‘ Période Pessimiste ’ (1601-8); 
and the great career closes with the rolling 
away of clouds and the outbeaming of a serene 
sun in the ‘ Période Optimiste’ (1608-13).” 


But Prof. Dowden carefully warns the reader 
‘against the notion that at any time either 
what we now term ‘ pessimism’ or what we 
term ‘ optimism’ formed the creed, or any 
part of the creed, of Shakspere.”” But what 
is it, may be asked, that we now term 
pessimism”? Iam afraid that if in our 
description we strive after 7d dxpiBis we 
shall certainly fail. We must say of pes- 
simism what Aristotle says of friendship, 
that it admits of no exact definition; there 
is no precise limit where pessimism begins 
or ends. Shakspere, Prof. Dowden tells 
us, was “‘a penetrating student of man’s 
heart, who would deny neither the evil nor 
the good.” But it may be doubted whether 
anyone ever seriously believed that there is 
not something of good in both man and the 
world. Swift declares that he ever hated 
all bodies of men ; but nevertheless he found 
individuals whom he could cordially love. 
Schopenhauer could find in music a soothing 
anodyne for Weltschmerz; and, alike for the 
individual and for the race, there was at 
least a hope of nirvana, a cessation of 
existence. Prof. Dowden’s objection to 
Shakspere being called a pessimist proceeds, 
I should say, in great measure from a dis- 
like of the name. He says, 


‘* All the indications derived from Shakspere’s 
writings seem to point to the conclusion that 
there was a period of his life when, as Hallam 
says, ‘his heart was ill at ease and ill-content 
with the world or his own conscience.’ ” 


And at this period Prof. Dowden is inclined 
to place the composition, among other 
works, of “Troilus and Cressida,” a play 
which he characterises as ‘‘ a satire on human 
existence thrown into dramaticform.” ‘In 
Troilus and Cressida life lies before us like 
an unweeded garden, ‘things rank and 
gross in nature possess it merely.’” This 
play is ‘‘Shakspere’s nearest approach to 
what we call pessimism.” I should doubt, 
indeed, whether the satire on human nature 
contained in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” taken 
together with “ Hamlet,” is one whit less 
acrid than that of Swift’s Gulliver, even in 
that last part where the Yahoos of Houy- 
hnhnm-land are portrayed. Whether for 
the years of Shakspere’s literary history, 
1601 to 1608, preference should be given 
to Prof. Dowden’s designation ‘‘Out of 
the Depths,” or to M. Darmesteter’s 
‘‘ Période Pessimiste,”’ seems to me a matter 
of but slight importance. But whether we 


should admit that there was such a full 
swing of the pendulum as is implied in the 
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transition to a succeeding ‘‘ période optim- 
iste,” according to M. Darmesteter, or from 
“Out of the Depths ” to ‘‘ on the Heights,” 
according to Prof. Dowden, is another ques- 
tion. We may admit the reality of the 
change from ‘‘ Hamlet” and “ Troilus and 
Cressida” to “The Tempest” and ‘ The 
Winter’s Tale.” But that strange and 
remarkable character Caliban would never 
have been drawn by an optimist ‘on the 
heights.” The name ‘ Caliban,” as was 
seen long ago, is derived from the title of 
Montaigne’s essay ‘‘Of the Caniballes ” ; 
and the portraiture of Caliban is certainly 
so drawn as to offer a designed contrast and 
contradiction to the optimistic view of man’s 
original condition set forth by Montaigne. 
George Eliot’s ‘‘ meliorism ” would furnish 
a better title for Shakspere’s last literary 
period. 

The special Introduction to ‘“‘ Hamlet” 
was written mainly by Mr. Frank Marshall; 
but it concludes with an interesting extract 
from an address by Mr. Henry Irving, 
delivered early in the present year at 
Wolverhampton. This extract is concerned 
mainly with the great scene between Hamlet 
and Ophelia (Act iii., se. 1). Mr. Irving 
speaks of ‘‘ shafts tipped with cynic poison,” 
and of “lines almost gross in their libel of 
humanity”; but he seems unable or un- 
willing to recognise the full meaning of the 
language employed in the play. When 
Hamlet declares that ‘virtue cannot so in- 
oculate our old stock, but we shall relish 
of it,” Mr. Irving considers that Hamlet 
is specially alluding to his mother, and 
to vicious tendency thence inherited. But 
Hamlet’s mother is not represented as 
originally and radically vicious, rather as 
having easily yielded to temptation, in 
accordance with that pessimistic utterance 
in the first soliloquy, ‘‘ Frailty, thy name is 
woman.” No; the ‘old stock” is not 
specially Hamlet’s mother, but original 
human nature. ‘‘Get thee to a nunnery” 
Mr. Irving interprets as an exhortation to 
Ophelia to betake herself to a sanctuary 
where her purity may be sheltered from the 
contaminations of the world. But surely 
Hamlet explains his meaning clearly enough 
when he says, ‘‘Get thee to a nunnery; 
why wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners. . . . 
What should such fellows as I do crawling 
between heaven and earth?” And it is in 
close connexion, and as related to the 
“breeding of sinners,” that what follows 
with regard to Polonius must certainly be 
taken, ‘‘Let the doors be shut upon him 
that he may play the fool nowhere but in’s 
own house.” The usual peeping out from 
behind the arras by the King and Polonius 
may be an effective piece of stage business ; 
but there is not the slightest indication that 
Shakspere intended anything of the kind 
when he used the expression “‘ playing the 
fool” ; in fact, the words of Polonius which 
follow are inconsistent with such an intent: 


** You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said ; 
We heard it all.’’ 


The commentary on ‘ Hamlet,” from 
Act i., sc. 4, to the end, has been written 
by Mr. Arthur Symons. On the more 
difficult problems of the play, whether philo- 
logical oy philosophical, I have not found 





that it throws any new and important light. 
One grave fault is the scant use made of 
the very important materials for the inter- 
preter furnished by the Quarto of 1603. 
And this is so, though Mr. Marshall in the 
Introduction had spoken of this Quarto as 
giving more or less Shakspere’s first draft 
of the play. Of Hamlet’s conduct towards 
Ophelia, when he came to her in her 
chamber (Act ii., se. 1), looking 
‘** As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors,”’ 
Mr. Symons offers no explanation. It is, 
however, on a comparison of the First Quarto 
with the later text, and the evidence there 
furnished of change and development in 
Shakspere’s conception, that we are enabled 
to discern, with regard to Hamlet’s madness, 
that ‘‘there is method in it.” We have 
here, in fact, an allegorical representation 
of the pessimistic philosopher. From the 
horrors of a loathsome dungeon Hamlet 
comes forth to treat Ophelia as a dear friend, 
suffering internally from a hopeless malady. 
The First Quarto has no indication that 
Hamlet was a prisoner. He merely comes 
** with a distracted looke, 

His garters lagging downe, his shooes vntide.”’ 
It is in the later text that the stockings 
‘*‘ down-gyved” and other indications of the 
prisoner appear. At the same time, the later 
text (Foll.) describes the world as a goodly 
prison, with ‘‘many confines, wards, and 
dungeons” (Act ii., sc. 2). As to Ophelia’s 
internal disease, it is the First Quarto which 
tells us of Hamlet ‘holding her pulse”; 
but it is the later text which contains those 
remarkable words, ‘‘the most beautified 
Ophelia.”’* On this Mr. Symons does observe 
that the change from ‘ beautiful” in the 
First Quarto ‘‘has evidently been made 
deliberately.” But the other variations 
which I have mentioned, and more of which 
I cannot now speak, should certainly have 
been indicated. These are not minute and 
unimportant differences; and no commen- 
tary on ‘ Hamlet” which disregards them 
can claim a reasonable completeness. 

I must refrain from discussing ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.” and ‘ Pericles,” though both plays 
present points of very great interest for the 
Shaksperian student. The ‘“‘ Poems” were 
intrusted to Mr. A. Wilson Verity ; and, on 
account of the interest lately exhibited with 
regard to the Sonnets, one is particularly 
anxious to see how these have been dealt 
with. Here the notes seem to me by far the 
best part of Mr. Verity’s performance ; the 
Introduction is a strange piece of work. 
With respect to the all-important and funda- 
mental question whether the Sonnets are 
concerned with facts, and whether they dis- 
close the actual feelings and sentiments of 
the poet, Mr. Verity says in one place : 
‘*Under all the imagery and artificial elabora- 
tion of the poems the deepest feeling is—meo 
[sic] judice—always present; Shakspere is the 
real speaker in every line , and here, if nowhere 
else, he ‘ abides our question.’ ”’ 

But four pages further on we read, 


‘*Some of the Sonnets are obviously artificial, 
verbal essays in the conventional sonneteering 
of the period. This is especially true of the 





* With respect to these words, see ACADEMY, 
September 12, 19, and 26, 1885. 





‘‘dark woman” series. In these poems the 
merit is purely artistic. What is said amounts 
to very little.” 

But Mr. Verity’s achievement with regard 
to the Sonnets is surpassed by his Intro- 
duction to ‘‘A Lover’s Complaint.” The 
thought may suggest itself whether this 
Introduction was not composed under cir- 
cumstances and conditions similar to those 
in which Coleridge is said to have written 
his ‘‘Kubla Khan.” We might thus 
account not only for the assertion that a 
poem, in places rough and possibly un- 
finished, is ‘“‘ wholly charming,” but even 
for the supposition that there is a passage 
in it where “‘ the deserted Ariadne describes: 
the faithless Theseus,” though there is not 
the slightest mention of or allusion to either 
of these famous personages: ‘‘ Beautiful, 
too, is the elaboration and preciousness 
(almost) of the style in the purely descrip- 
tive passages, as where the deserted Ariadne 
describes the faithless Theseus.” 

The numerous illustrations are, as might 
be expected, of varying merit. One of the 
best in the volume is, I should say, that of 
Hamlet and the Ghost on the platform 
(p. 87). The engraving from the Chandos 
portrait which serves as frontispiece can 
scarcely be regarded as successful; and a 
similar remark may be made with regard to 
the reduced representation of the Droeshout 
engraving in the First Folio. 

THomas TYLER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Blind Fate. By Mrs. Alexander. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

Our Pleasant Vices. By Milner Macmaster. 
In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


The Last of the Fenwickes. By Helen Shipton. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Locusta. By W. Outram Tristram. 

& Downey.) 
Dramas of Life. By George R. Sims. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


A Girl of the People. 


(Ward 


By L. T. Meade. 


(Methuen. ) 
Rosalba. By F. G. Wallace-Goodbody. 
(W, H. Allen.) 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, who does not generally 
dive deep into the sensational elements of 
life, has taken a murder as the basis of her 
new story, Blind Fate. Whether a crime is 
enough upon which to hang three volumes 
of what is chiefly detective lore may be 
matter of opinion. But we will at once 
frankly say that Mrs. Alexander wraps up 
her mystery in a masterly manner; and 
there are few, if any, readers who would 
guess the secret before the author chooses 
to reveal it. Colonel Callander, an elderly 
officer, has a young and beautiful wife, who 
is persecuted by the attentions of a certain 
Randal Egerton. On one occasion, Mrs. Cal- 
lander’ ssister, Dorothy ,hearsa violent alterca- 
tion between these two, because Mrs.Callander 
will not desert her husband for her lover. 
The latter threatens her, and leaves her in 
indignation. The next thing described is 
the murder of Mrs. Callander. She is 


stabbed by some thin-pointed weapon in the 
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neck, and found dead. A hue and cry is 
raised, and a detective is set to work. 
Meanwhile, the Colonel attributes the deed 
to Paul Standish, the guardian of Dorothy, 
who is utterly incapable of such an action, 
as the sequel shows. Dorothy, and all those 
who know Egerton, believe on the contrary 
that he is the murderer. After all, the 
Colonel himself confesses that he has killed 
his wife to preserve her from the betrayer’s 
hands. Such a revelation was quite unex- 
pected; whereas, from Egerton’s appearance 
and antecedents, nobody would have been sur- 
prised had the tragedy been brought home 
to him. Standish and Dorothy, who 
have all through been blind to each other’s 
love, suddenly discover it and are made 
happy. In order to escape the gallows, a 
fatal accident or a suicide is necessary for the 
Colonel; but the manner of his death is left 
an open question. Egerton, who has nothing 
to live for after the terrible failure of his 
plans with regard to Mrs. Callander, leaves 
England. These are the salient points in 
the story, which is written with power, and 
is unquestionably interesting. But why 
will Mrs. Alexander commit such solecisms 
in language as ‘‘ Who do you suspect ?” and 
‘‘ You have a right to ask who you like”: 
and why should she make Othello say, ‘‘ My 
occupation’s o’er,” instead of ‘ gone ” ? 


Mr. Macmaster is not a practised writer, 
judging by Our Pleasant Vices ; but if he has 
few pretensions to style, he writes with some 
verve and animation. But he will make 
deadly enemies of the critic and the reader 
unless he curbs his tendency to voluminous- 
ness. His present story is just double the 
length warranted by the substance of the 
tale he has to unfold. A young lady is 
falsely charged with a paltry theft of £17, 
after she has refused to marry a man with 
£5000 a year; and two whole volumes are 
occupied with the efforts on the one hand to 
prove her guilty, and the still more strenuous 
efforts on the other hand to establish her 
innocence. She is an interesting figure, all 
the more because she is beautiful and makes 
havoc of the hearts of the legal and other 
authorities against her; but her experiences 
and those of her friends might well have 
been compressed into half the space. It is 
true that, in the course of the unravelment 
of the conspiracy against Belle Carlisle, we 
come across many clever touches of character 
as it is to be met with in Australia, where 
the incidents of the novel occur; but these 
do not justify the undue elaboration. A 
melodramatic actor, a rich squatter, and a 
wealthy merchant are all suitors for Miss 
Carlisle’s hand; and the details of their 
wooing are often really funny. There is suf- 
ficient promise in the work to encourage the 
author to proceed. But why he should call 
his story Our Pleasant Vices is not very appa- 
rent. A far better title, as it seems to us, 
would have been ‘‘A Conspiracy Against 
Beauty,” for Miss Carlisle arrays all the 
plain women against her. 


A very considerable game of cross pur- 
poses is unravelled in Zhe Last of the 
Fenwickes. For the details of the complicated 
family histories unfolded by Miss Shipton 
readers will probably not greatly care; but 
they are certain to be interested in the 





fortunes of Alwyn Crawfurd and Isabel 
Fenwicke. These lovers are sundered by a 
very trivial incident, which seems utterly to 
blight the lives of the chief parties con- 
cerned, Then Crawfurd leaves his home 
and goes out into the world, thinking there 
never was a case in the history of mankind 
so hard as his own, until he meets Lord 
Harry Sartoris, and learns what a brave and 
noble life he is leading while under the 
shadow of a perpetual sorrow. He becomes 
Lord Harry’s private secretary, and plunges 
with him into ‘‘the universal-philanthropy- | 
mind-your-neighbour’s-business line.” Sar- 
toris is voted an erratic politician, but his 
heart is in the right place. So, like Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, the noble lord 
and his secretary ride forth for the redress of 
grievances. People said that Sartoris would 
ruin his parliamentary career by always 
worrying the world in general, and the 
House in particular, about wrongs that were 
of no interest whatever except to a few 
hundreds of poor wretches who were being 
ruined by them; but he went on his way 
notwithstanding. In course of time, Craw- 
furd finds his own horizon lighten; diffi- 
culties and misunderstandings are cleared 
away, and he marries Isabel, as indeed we 
always felt he would. Without mani- 
festing originality, or any special power, 
Miss Shipton’s novel is decidedly bright and 
readable. 


The dark and terrible days of the Over- 
bury poisonings are dealt with in Mr. Tris- 
tram’s Locusta. He accepts the theory, now 
abandoned by the best litetenn, that the 
eldest son of James I., the noble and accom- 
plished Prince Henry, was murdered, and 
actually makes his royal and pedantic father 
the chief criminal. James even writes to 
Sir Thomas Overbury: “Let the grapes, 
good Sir Thomas, to be bestowed on our 
son be sugared, if they be not ripe.” Over- 
bury, accordingly, applies to the :nfamous 
poisoner of Paternoster Row, Mrs. Turner, 
who was in league with the beautiful Coun- 
tess of Somerset in many a dark deed. 
Prince Henry was ‘‘removed”; but his 
friend and preceptor, the Sieur Vasta 
d’Amalos, sets himself to work out a terrible 
vengeance. It takes some years to effect 
this ; but it is at last accomplished, and four 
of the miserable conspirators against the 
Prince are brought to a tragic end. The 
two still remaining, the Earl and Countess 
of Somerset, are put on their trial, but only 
after a threat on the part of d’Amalos to 
expose the King himself if he thwarts the 
course of justice. The Earl and his licen- 
tious and heartless wife are doomed to a 
living death which is worse than the scaffold. 
Mr. Tristram is rather too severe in his 
delineations of the drunken monarch and 
the debauched Overbury; but his sketch 
of the virtuous Prince Henry is no more 
than tradition warrants. By eschewing the 
incidents which are not historical the reader 
will be able to enjoy Mr. Tristram’s volume. 
If charged with the gloom of death and 
revenge, it is powerfully written. 





Mr. Sims’s sketches of the seamy side of 
existence, entitled Dramas of Life, are in his 
usual graphic style. They contain some 





genuine surprises. ‘‘The Millionaire’s 





Secret,” for example, reiates how a burglar 
discovers, while engaged in his profession at 
Colston Hall, that its owner, Thomas Smith, 
Esq., J.P., the richest man in the county, is 
none other than an old ‘ pal,” who in days 
gone by had committed a serious crime. Mr. 
Smith buys the burglar’s silence with 
£10,000 and an annual pension. The inci- 
dent is far-fetched, but not impossible. 
Among other striking stories are ‘‘ The Last 
Letter” and ‘“‘A Bijou Residence.” Some 
curious revelations of the detective service 
are to be met with in this volume. 


A touching story of womanly devotion in 
the humblest ranks of life is told by Miss 
Meade in 4 Girl of the People. The scené 
is laid in Liverpool, where the very wealthy 
and the very poor are to be found in close 
proximity. Our author takes us among the 
slums; and there is something very moving 
in the way in which poor Bet Granger—a 
newspaper girl—guards her young brothers 
from a drunken father’s cruelty after their 
mother’s death. She also remains true to 
her sweetheart, the worthy sailor Will 
Scarlett, when he is unjustly thrown into 
prison. Miss Meade awards them happi- 
ness at last, and this is but fair after they 
had borne their oppressive burden of misery. 
This little volume throws a strong light 
upon the simple annals of the poor. 


One scarcely knows what to make of 
Rosalba, a story of the Apennines. The 
heroine, at the opening, is a foolish, 
wealthy Swiss girl, who seeks to entice a 
Se Italian noble into marriage 

y lending him large sums of money. 
marquis takes her money, but has no inten- 
tion of marrying her; and when she dis- 
covers this, she twice attempts to commit 
suicide. Finally, she loses her reason, and 
only recovers it to die of consumption in the 
arms of a faithful English lover. There is 
a Father Massimo in the story, whose good 
deeds are only equalled by his capacity to 
swallow theological dogmas. The narrative 
is gracefully written in some parts, but it is 
difficult to see what Mr. Wallace-Goodbody 
is aiming at. If he is aiming at nothing, 
he has certainly scored a bull’s eye. 

G. Baryerr Sirn. 








SOME VOLUMES OF BIOGRAIHY. 


A Short Life of Cardinal Newman. By J. 8. 
Fletcher. (Ward and Downey.) This is a 
brief, pleasant, and unpretentious biography, 
the work of a Catholic, who aims rather at 
telling a plain story than at controversial display. 
There is little in it that calls for criticism: as 
far as possible, the Apologia has been followed 


| or quoted; and for the subsequent history, Mr. 


Fletcher has accurately and conscientiously 
referred to Newman’s published letters, pre- 
faces, and speeches. There are no great mis- 
takes in matters of fact, as will be seen, if we 
point out the only two errors that have struck 
us: Littlemore is not upon the London road; 
and Mr. Fletcher tells us that seventeen bishops 
were present at the Cardinal’s funeral, though 
his list contains but fifteen names. Perhaps 
Mr. Fletcher, in his praiseworthy zeal for 
Newman, goes a little out of his way to criticise 
Kingsley and Mr. Justice Coleridge. The one 
was culpably impetuous, and the other wanting 
in judgment. But the Apologia came of the 


first encounter ; and a characteristic exposure of 


The 
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« certain Protestantism from the latter. 
Speaking about the result of the Achilli trial, 
Mr. Fletcher writes: ‘‘The popular Protest- 
antism of the day, the Protestantism of Exeter 
Hall, and the unwashed mob, received its 
death-blow.” This reminds us of ‘the un- 
wash’d boor,” the phrase for a certain 
kind of Protestant, which critics have found 
objectionable in Mr. Patmore’s great Odes. Mr. 
Fletcher proceeds: ‘‘ It became impossible for 
educated Protestants to have part or lot with 
hordes of ruffiians,” and so forth. Surely this 
is somewhat indiscriminating. Uneducated fan- 
aticism is pardonable; but the fanaticism of 
‘* Exeter Hall,” and of what that represents, 
professes to be educated and rational. It has 
never been the fanaticism of the ignorant 
populace that has unjustly injured Catholics 
and their faith, but the traditions and pre- 
judices and passions of cultured and otherwise 
honourable Englishmen. An excellent feature 
in this book is its incidental sketches of dis- 
tinguished men, such as the devoted Passionists, 
Fathers Dominic and Igratius Spencer. And 
many readers, unacquainted with the vast 
literature of Tractarianism, will welcome the 
few lines, in which Ward, Oakley, Froude, 
Pusey, Keble, Palmer, Rose, Marriott, and 
others are each delineated. The descriptions 
ure fair and interesting. Equally so are Mr. 
Fletcher’s accounts, simply and truthfully 
written, of Newman’s attitude towards his 
fellow Catholics upon occasions of doubt and 
difficulty. He does not ignore the fact that 
there were differences, very painful and deplor- 
able; but he does not willingly dwell upon 
them, nor wilfully exaggerate them. The 
reminiscences of Mr. Arthur Hutton, recently 
published in a contemporary magazine, offend 
grievously by their petty ee of trifles and 
disagreeable topics. The modern habit of pro- 
ducing full biographies, notices, memorials, anec- 
dotes, gossip, a | fiction about the great dead, 
before they have been one year in the grave, is 
most undignified in the living and disrespectful 
to the dead. But if such things must be, let 
them be done with the quiet respect, the serious 
spirit, of Mr. Fletcher’s short Life. One word 
upon the style of the book. It is undis- 
tinguished, but plain and harmless. Yet Mr. 
Fictcher has occasion to consider the following 
passage from Mr. Lang’s Life of Lord 
Iddesleigh: At the time of the Washington 
Treaty upon the Alabama claims, the English 
Government telegraphed to their Commissioners 
that ‘‘ they could not endure adverbs between 
‘to’ (the sign of the infinitive) and the verb. 
The purity of the English language they boldly 
and courageously defended.’’ Nor should Mr. 
Fletcher speak of a ‘‘ mutual friend,” although 
Dickens has done his best to immortalise the 
blunder; and though it is the one example of 
bad English to be found in the works of Miss 
Austen. 


‘* EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.”—WMrs. Shelley. 
By Lucy Madox Rossetti. (W. H. Allen.) 
Mrs. W. M. Rossetti has been exceptionally 
unlucky; for, after spending much time and 
conscientious labour in the preparation of this 
little monograph, she had the disappointment 
of seeing its interest discounted—indeed, alto- 
gether forestalled—by the larger and fuller work 
of Mrs. Julian Marshall. There was room for 
one biography of Mary Shelley, but not for 
two ; and unfortunately for Mrs. Rossetti, the 
work of her competitor has other and more 
permanently potent advantages over her own 
than the advantage of being first in the field, 
In the literary struggle for existence a little 


book, whensoever published, will have a good | 


chance when pitted against a big one, if the 
former be superior or even equal to its rival in 
fulness of information, symmetry of construc- 
tion, and charm of style; but, we regret to 
say, these qualifications for success are one and 








all wanting in Mrs. Rossetti’s memoir. The 
mere arrangement of the volume testifies to its 
deficiency in the first two of them. Before the 
death of her husband, Mary Shelley was simply 
the wife of an eminent man whose personality 
overshadowed hers. Frankenstein had certainly 
been written, but even that tour de force did not 
suffice to give her a claim to a separate eminence 
of her own. Her independent life, in which 
alone she manifested her full individuality of 
character and capacity, began with her widow- 
hood ; and it is in the record of the twenty-nine 
years which elapsed between Shelley’s death 
and her own that we must seek for the entries 
which entitle her to a place among ‘“‘ eminent 
women.” It is almost incredible, but it is a 
fact, that of Mrs. Rossetti’s 238 pages only 
sixty-five are devoted to this important period, 
and many even of these are occupied not by 
narrative, but by summaries of Mrs. Shelley’s 
various novels. Such a blunder as this is so 
obviously fatal that we feel relieved from the 
obligation to animadvert upon the weakness of 
Mrs. Rossetti’s style, which is generally slip- 
shod, occasionally tawdry, and not infrequently 
even ungrammatical. The author has good feel- 
ing and enthusiasm, but that to these things 
she adds literary aptitude cannot be said. 


Alexander Heriot Mackonochie: a Memoir. 
By E. A. T. Edited by Edward Francis 
Russell. (Kegan Paul & Co.) It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Mackonochie’s name should have been 
so largely associated with ritual litigation that 
his self-denying labours among the poor are in 
danger of being forgotten. A more single- 
minded man it would be difficult to find; but, 
as his biographer admits, it was this very 
single-mindedness which prevented him from 
seeing both sides of a question, and made him 
stiff and over-confident in his opinions. He 
could not but be a thorough partisan. Of his 
genuineness and sincerity there can be no 
question ; and those who followed his course, 
both before he became vicar of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, and during the twenty years of his 
vexed incumbency, felt for him a degree of 
respectful admiration which this well-written 
memoir of his career fully justifies. We can 
believe that ‘‘ he had that element of fanaticism 
which resolves itself into an unconscious 
aloofness from other men’s minds.” He could 
be intimate with those to whom he looked u 
or who looked up to him, but with his equals 
he was reserved. Without being, in any sense 
of the word, eloquent, he impressed his hearers 
with the reality of his words; and his tragic 
death on the snow-covered mountains of Glen- 
coe called forth a loud expression of regret 
from people of every rank. 


‘‘STATESMEN SERIES,” Léon Gambetta. By 
Frank T. Marzials. (W. H. Allen.) Materials 
such as only private correspondence can supply 
are at present wanting for a Life of Gambetta, 
but Mr. Marzials has given an interesting 
sketch of his public and of some parts of his 
private career. Gambetta’s faults and merits 
as a statesman are clearly stated and fairly 
weighed against each other, and justice is done 
to the native generosity of his character. Half 
Italian, half French, by descent, he blended what 
Macchiavelli calls the ‘‘ furor” or impetuosity 
of the Frenchman with the ‘‘ ordine”’ or method 
of the Roman. France owes him two things 
for which Frenchmen of all parties should be 
grateful—the proof which she gave of her 
vitality in prolonging an armed resistance after 
Sedan, peat the discipline which to some extent 
he introduced into the advanced Republican 


party. Mr.. Marzials’s book is mainly based 
upon M. Joseph Reinach’s edition of 
Gambetta’s speeches. It is interesting to note 


what that great patriot thought of a Franco- 
Russian alliance. His thoughts may be inferred 
from the speech which he delivered in the 





French Parliament on the subject of the 
Egyptian question : 

‘* For the last ten years there has been a Western 
policy in Europe represented by England and 
France, and allow me to say here that I know of no 
other European policy likely to avail us in the most 
terrible of contingencies we may have to face 
hereafter.”’ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are informed that Mr. Albert Letchford—an 
English artist resident in Trieste, whose picture 
of Sir Richard Burton was on view at the 
Stanley Exhibition, and who recently com- 
pleted a full-length portrait in oils of the great 
orientalist and explorer—took a very successful 
plaster cast of the head and shoulders shortly 
after death, from which he is about to make 
models in bronze and marble. 


OnE of the rarest of modern books is the 
little volume of his poems which Mr. Ruskin 
collected from the magazines and issued for 
private circulation in 1850. All of these poems 
were written before he was twenty-six. But 
Mr. Ruskin has from time to time written 
others, which have never appeared in print. 
He has, however, now given permission to Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood, his former secretary, to 
edit all of his poetical work that he himself 
deems worthy of preservation. The new matter 
is nearly as large again as that contained in the 
volume of 1850. The whole will be arranged 
in chronological order and approximately dated, 
so as to furnish, together with notes, a sort of 
autobiographical commentary on the author’s 
life. The mode of publication will be in two 
volumes, of about 230 pages each, with twenty- 
five plates from drawings by Mr. Ruskin never 
before published, illustrative of places men- 
tioned in the poems, besides facsimiles. Three 
editions will issued, ranging in size from 
large quarto to small octavo. Mr. George 
Allen, of Orpington, hopes to have the work 
ready early in the new year. 


Mr. CHARLES WortTHy, the well-known 
antiquary of the Western counties, proposes to 
print a series of abstracts of early wills and 
administrations proved and granted in the 
diocese of Exeter. The calendars at Exeter 
begin late in the sixteenth century; but Mr. 
Worth’s researches have enabled him to discover 
in other old books many transcripts of wills of 
an earlier date. Unlike the volume of Wells 
Wills, just edited by Mr. F. W. Weaver (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), Devonshire Wills will not consist 
of a continuous series for a definite number of 
years, but of a selection covering a much longer 
period, and Cornish wills are included. The 
work will be published in a limited edition by 
Messrs. Bemrose & Sons. It will form a volume 
of over 500 pages royal octavo, with a full 
index to all the names mentioned. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish next year an 
English translation, by Miss Hannah Lynch, 
of M. Perren’s History of Florence under the 
Medicis. 

Mr. Horace Hurcuinson’s novel, ‘ That 
Fiddler Fellow,” which originally appeared in 
Murray’s Magazine, will be published in volume 
form in a week or two by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
The scene is laid in the ancient city of St. 
Andrews during the early part of the present 
century. 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. will publish in a 


| tew days Judge Brewster’s Life and Works of 


the Earl of Beaconsfield, giving an analysis of 
every one of his books. 


A Symposium upon the future life, contri- 


buted by several well-known writers, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Mr. 


Elliot Stock, under the title Our Dead: Where 
are They 2 
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Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. will issue 
on December 1 a biography of Isaac Pitman, 
the inventor of phonography, by Mr. Thomas 
Allen Reed, illustrated vith woodcuts and fac- 
similes. 


Mr. RicHARD VASEY, of Bradford, will 
publish immediately a poetical drama, entitled 
Psilorite ; or, Life under the Cross and the Crescent. 
It is around Psilorite, the crest of the ancient 
Ida, that the interests of the poem turn, treat- 
ing of the sufferings of the Christians, the 
atrocities of the Turks, and the daring and en- 
durance of the Greek patriots. 


THE one hundred and thirty-seventh session 
of the Society of Arts will be opened on 
Wednesday next, November 19, by an address 
from Sir Richard Webster, chairman of the 
council, 


TuE first meeting of the present session of 
the Royal Statistical Society will be held on 
Tuesday next, November 18, at the Royal 
School of Mines, at 7.45 p.m., when the 
president, Dr. F. J. Mouat, will deliver an in- 
augural address. 


THE annual series of winter lectures at the 
London Institution will begin next week, when 
Sir Robert S. Ball will lecture on Monday upon 
* An Astronomer’s Thoughts about Krakatoa,” 
and Sir John Stainer on Thursday upon 
‘*Carols, English and Foreign,” with musical 
illustrations. The usual Christmas course of 
four lectures for juveniles will be given by 
Prof. Vivian Lewes, who has chosen for his 
subject ‘‘ Rain and Fog,” In connexion with 
the Travers endowment, Prof. R. K. Douglas 
will lecture on ‘‘Commercial Relations with 
China ;”’ and Mr. Aubrey J. Spencer on ‘‘ The 
Law of Joint Stock Companies.”” Among other 
arrangements may be mentioned: ‘‘ Prosper 
Merimée,” by Mr. Walter Pater; ‘British 
Ballads,” by Mr. Edmund Gosse ; ‘‘ Mrs. E. 
Barrett Browning,” by the Hon. Roden Noel; 
‘*Succession of Ideals in the Ancient World,” 
by Mr. W. M. Conway; “The Orientation of 
Ancient Temples,” by Mr. Norman Lockyer ; 
‘‘Herod and Cleopatra,” by Prof. Mahaffy ; 
‘* Alexander and His Successors,” by Prof. 
R. 8. Poole ; ‘‘ Asoka,”’ by Prof. Rhys Davids; 
‘The History of Medicine in London,” by Dr. 
Norman Moore; and “The Partition of 
Africa,” by Mr. J. Scott Keltie. 


THE Freemasons who compose the literary 
and archaeological society known as the lodge 
of the Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076, held their 
installation meeting on Saturday last, 
November 8, at Freemasons’ Hall. Mr. W. M. 
Bywater was placed in the chair, and those of 
the wardens were filled by Prof. T. Hayter 
Lewis and Dr. W. Wynn Westcott. Mr. 
Walter Besant was reappointed treasurer, and 
Mr. G. W. Speth, of Margate, secretary. 
Twenty-three new members were admitted to 
the correspondence circle, which now numbers 
over a thousand. A paper was read by Mr. E. 
Macbean on ‘‘The Formation of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland in 1736.” 


Mr. Levi H. ELWE Lt, of Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, has sent us an elegantly-printed 
quarto pamphlet, containing a paper which he 
read at the last meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association, now printed for private dis- 
tribution among folklorists. It consists of the 
well-known legend of Rhampsnitus, as told by 
Herodotus, with three variants from the most 
distant quarters. These are: (1) a Tibetan 
version, from Ralston’s translation of Schief- 
ner—there is, apparently, none to be found in 
Pali; (2) ‘‘The Tale of the Shifty Lad, the 
Widow’s Son,” from Campbell’s Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands ; and (3), what is prob- 
ably not so well known in this country, “ Buh 
Lion, Buh Rabbit, Buh Fox, and Buh Roccoon,”’ 
from Col. Jones’s Neyro Myths from the Georgia 





Coasts. In an appendix he gives a synopsis of 
the main points of difference and agreement, and 
also references to other versions. Mr. Elwell 
has treated the subject in a manner which is at 
once so scholarly and so interesting that we 
trust he will fulfil his promise of discussing 
hereafter the general question of the origin and 
diffusion of the story. 


THE book descriptive of Major Skinner’s fifty 
years of work in Ceylon, announced in the 
AcapDEmyY of October 25, is being edited by his 
daughter, Miss Skinner. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. A. H. SayceE leaves Oxford this week, in 
order to spend the winter, as usual, in Egypt. 
He has resigned not only the deputy-professor- 
ship of comparative philology, but also his 
other offices in the university, retaining only 
his fellowship at Queen’s College. For some 
time to come his address will be simply Cairo. 


Pror. Ew1nG, of University College, Dundee, 
has been elected to the chair of mechanism and 
applied mechanics at Cambridge, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Stuart. 


In reply to the appeal of the vice-chancellor 
for outside pecuniary assistance, in his address 
at the opening of term at Cambridge, Mr. 
Frank McClean, formerly of Trinity College and 
now of Tunbridge Wells, has offered a capital 
sum amounting to about £12,000, for the 
purpose of founding three university student- 
ships in connexion with the sciences of 
astronomy and physics. He proposes that 
they shall be called the Isaac Newton 
studentships, and that they shall be specially 
devoted to gravitational astronomy and 
physical optics, one studentship to be filled 
annually and to be tenable for three years. 
The candidate elected is to be a bachelor 
of arts under twenty-five years of age, and to 
be of the highest attainments in the subjects 
named and in the branches of mathematics 
applicable to them. Trinity College is to be 
the trustee of the fund, which—it is not un- 
worthy of mention—consists of ordinary stock 
of the two great London gas companies. 


At the next meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, to be held on Wednesday, 
November 19, Mr. Duff will exhibit and describe 
a fragment of an unknown book, printed in the 
type of John Lettou, the first London printer, 
lately discovered at Cambridge; and Prof. 
Ridgeway will raise the question whether the 
Cambridgeshire Dykes are referred to in 
Tacitus, Annals, xii., 31. 


At the meeting of the Ashmolean Society 
at Oxford, on Monday next, the Rev. Frederick 
Smith will read a paper on ‘‘ The Velocity of the 
Propagation of Sound.” 


THE Headmaster’s Conference, which had 
been originally fixed for Clifton, will meet at 
Oxford on December 23. It is stated that the 
principal subject of discussion will be the 
teaching of Greek in public schools. 


At the Oxford Union last week, a motion 
expressing sympathy with the Nihilist move- 
ment in Russia, brought forward by Mr. H. E. 
A. Cotton, and supported by Lord Ampthill and 
Mr. Magee, was carried by a majority of 45 
votes against 23. 

THE Oxford Magazine of November 12 con- 
tains a weighty letter from the Rev. Dr. T. 
Fowler, president of Corpus Christi College, in 
favour of shortening the honours course from 
four years to three, and suggesting a system of 
post-graduate study, such as already exists in 
some American universities. The same number 
also contains an historical article on the juris- 
diction of the Chancellor’s (or Vice-Chancellor’s) 
Court, 





At the meeting of the court of Victoria 
University last week, a proposal to institute an 
examination for degrees in divinity (questions 
on controversial subjects to be rigidly excluded), 
was rejected by a majority of 18 votes to 13. 


Mr. JAMES RussELL LOWELL is announced 
to deliver a course of six lectures at the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania during December and 
January on ‘‘ Early English Dramatists.” 


WE have received the first Part of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Maine Historical Society, 
founded in April of the present year, in the 
university of Madras, for the study of Indian 
institutions and of questions of constitutional 
history and political economy in their bearing 
on India. The president is the Hon. T. Muttu- 
swami Aiyar, judge of the high court; and the 
vice-presidents include four European professors 
at the several colleges affiliated to the univer- 
sity. The committee consists entirely of natives ; 
and among the members we notice only one 
representative of the civil service. The first 
paper read before the society, which is here 
printed in full, was by Mr. John Adam, prin- 
cipal of the old foundation known as Pachai- 
yappa’s College. The title is ‘‘ Chingleput and 
the Village Community”; and it contains a 
very able and thorough defence of the im- 
memorial rights of the agricultural class in a 
part of India where one would hardly expect to 
find them so deeply rooted. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A NOVEMBER NOTE. 
I. 
Why, throstle, do you sing 
In this November haze ¢ 
Singing for what? for whom ? 
Deem you that it is Spring, 
Or that your woodland lays 
Will stave off Winter’s gloom ? 
Il. 
Then did the bird reply : 
**T sing because I know 
That Spring will surely come : 
That is the reason why, 
Though menaced by the snow, 
Even now I am not dumb. 


III. 


‘** But few are they that hear, 
And fewer still that feel, 
The meaning of my song, 
Until the note be clear, 
Re-echoed be the peal, 
Early, and late, and long. 
IV. 
** But you have heard and owned 
The sound of my refrain, 
Yet tentative and low. 
Thus, poet, be intoned, 
You own foreshadowing strain, 
Trusting that some will know: 
T 
‘That some will know and say, 
When greetings of the Spring 
Wake Winter from its bed, 
This is the self-same lay 
We overheard him sing 
When dead hearts deemed him dead.’’ 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
WE may mention together two new quarterly 
reviews which have recently appeared. The 


Monist, a quarterly magazine of philosophy, 
religion, science, and sociology, is a continua- 
tion of the Open Court, of Chicago, which is 

robably best known to our readers as having 
Sonn chosen by Prof. Max Miiller as the organ 
for publishing some of his occasional papers. 
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The exact meaning of the title is nowhere 
explained, except so far as the “‘ great problem” 
is described as ‘“‘a unitary conception of the 
world, free from contradictions, and based 
upon the facts of life.” Probably ‘‘monism”’ 
is intended to be a protest against dualism so- 
called on the one side, and against materialism 
and spiritualism on the other. Whatever may 
be the particular ‘‘-ism” of the editor, he 
promises to bring together ‘‘the noblest 
aspirations and the highest abilities of human 
thought.” The most notable articles in the 
first number are—a reply by Prof. G. J. 
Romanes to Mr. Wallace’s criticism of his theory 
of physiological selection; an article by 
M. Alfred Binet on “The Immortality of 
Infusoria,” which leads to no very clear con- 
clusion; and a somewhat conservative pro- 
nouncement by Prof. E. D. Cope on ‘The 
Material Relations of Sex in Human Society.” 
All these, it will be observed, deal with the 
higher problems of natural science. Psycho- 
logical questions are discussed by Dr. Paul 
Carus (whom we assume to be the editor-in- 
chief), Prof. Ernst Mach, M. Max Dessoir 
(who contributes a very interesting study of 
the mode of divination known as the magic 
mirror), and Mr. W. M. Salter (reviewing 
Prof. Harald Hoéffding, of Copenhagen). 
Finally, there is a too-brief sketch of the 
courses of philosophy in the several universities 
and colleges of America. The Monist is 
published at Chicago, but may be obtained in 
this country from Messrs. Watts & Co., 17, 
Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. 


TuE Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark) is of less ambitious scope. If we may 
judge by the first number, it is to consist 
mainly of reviews of books, signed by the 
writers, who belong, for the most part, to 
the liberal school of Scotch Presbyterianism. 
The editor is Prof. Salmond, of Aberdeen, 
whose name is a guarantee both for learning 
and for moderation. The longest reviews in the 
present number are those of Martineau’s “‘ Seat 
of Authority in Religion,” by Principal Rainy ; 
and of the translation of Erdmann’s “ History 
of Philosophy,” by Dr. Hutchison Sterling. 
The difference between New ‘Testament 
criticism in Germany and here is well shown 
by the reviews of two parts of the ‘‘ Hand- 
Commentar,”’ by Principal Reynolds and Prof. 
Marcus Dods. Personal interest is sustained 
by notices of Dr. Déllinger, Canon Liddon, 
Prof. William Wright, and Dr. Hatch; but the 
name of Newman is practically ignored. The 
price of the Critical Review, we may add, is 
exceptionally cheap. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROPOSED EMENDATIONS IN HARL. MS. 2252. 
6, North Crescent, Bedford Square, W.C. : 
ov. 11, 1890. 

In the course of my studies on the sources of 
Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘‘Le Morte Darthur,” I 
was led to pay special attention to ff. 86-133* 
of Harl. MS. 2252, containing the English 
metrical romance ‘‘ Le Morte Arthur,” or an 
account of the events which took place after the 
achievement of the Holy Grail and previous to 
the tragical end of King Arthur. A close 
examination of the contents of this romance 
convinced me that ll. 832-951 are, as they 
stand at present, misplaced. In the first half 
of the romance two distinct episodes are 
observable. The first I shall style ‘‘ Launcelot 
and the Fair Maiden of Ascalot,” the second 
‘* Guenever and Mador de la Porte.” 

As the MS. is at present, one cannot fail to 
notice that the narrative is interrupted after 
1. 831, as the facts related by lines 832 ff. treat 
of quite a different subject. The drift of the 
narrative is again taken up in ll. 952-1181, 
which indeed ought to follow immediately after 
1. 831, in order to make the first episode com- 
plete in itself. 

According to Messrs. Furnivall*, Ellist, and 
Ward}, the Harl. MS. lacks one or two leaves 
after fol. 102. I have satisfied myself by an 
examination of the binding of the portion of 
the volume which contains ‘‘ Le Morte Arthur” 
that the MS, wants one leaf. It is thus ar- 
ranged :— 

1. Ff. 86-101 form a ‘‘ gathering” of eight 
sheets, 7.e., sixteen leaves. 

2. Fol. 102 is a single leaf. 

3. Ff. 103-74 form a “gathering” of six 
sheets, or twelve leaves. 

3. Ff. 115-130 form a “ gathering”’ of eight 
sheets or sixteen leaves. 

5. Ff. 131, 132, 133, and 133* represent two 
sheets, or four leaves. 

It is obvious from this analysis that it was 
intended to write the MS. on paper arranged 
in “‘ gatherings” of eight sheets. On fol. 102 
another handwriting begins. The new scribe, 
probably forgetting the intended arrangement, 
did what oiten happens, viz., he wrote on the 
second leaf of the next sheet, of which fol. 102 
is the first half, and the second leaf is the very 
folio missing in the MS. If it had been other- 
wise, there ought to be a corresponding leaf 
missing between ff. 114 and 115, which is not 
the case. 

The gap which is caused by the deficiency of 
the folio can as nearly as possible be filled up 
by ll. 832-951, which are, as above stated, mis- 
placed. By transposing these lines into the 
gap after fol. 102, the episode of ‘‘Guenever 
and Mador de la Perte”’ becomes a complete 
whole, if we omit ll. 912-927, because they are 
to a certain extent repeated by Il. 1318-1331 ; 
(comp., e.g., ll. 916, 917, and 919 to ll. 1318, 
1320, and 1321), and also ll. 928-951 as being 
an apparent contradiction to ll. 1467-1503. 

How did this confusion arise? I venture to 
think that I can satisfactorily answer this ques- 
tion. The poet, while transcribing the French 
prose into English verse, finding that he had 
so far abandoned his source that it was im- 
possible for him to connect his narrative 
with the ensuing events, rewrote a part of his 
work, and very likely marked the portions 
which he wished to be omitted. The scribes 


* Le Morte Arthur. Edited from the Harleian 
MS. 2252 in the British Museum, by F. J. Furni- 
vall, with a prefatory essay on Arthur by the late 
Herbert Coleridge (London and Cambridge, 1864). 

t+ George Ellis, Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Romances (3 vols., London, 1805), vol. iii., pp. 
308-387. 

t H. L. D. Ward, 4 Catalogue of the Romances in 
the MSS. of the British Museum. 
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afterwards neglected or did not understand his 
indications, and so the Harl. MS. contains a 
certain portion twice, which varied only in the 
end. Thus, the folio missing after 102 evi- 
dently contained ll. 832-911+2 lines rhyming 
with ll. 1318 and 1319—and completing Il. 1318- 
1323 to a stanza of eight lines—or eighty-two 
lines, the exact number of lines contained by 
several folios of the Harl. MS. 

If these proposed emendations are accepted, 
the episode of ‘‘Guenever and Mador de la 
Porte” would consist of (1) ll. 832-910; (2) 2 
lines + 1318-1671, and thus arranged would be 
in accordance with the account given of the 
episode by the various MSS. of the ‘‘ Launce- 
lot’ in the British Museum, and with that of 
Malory’s ‘‘Le Morte Darthur,” book xviii., 
chaps. iii. to viii., viz. : 

Ll. 832-911. 


Guenever has yet to suffer greater misfortune 
than the loss of Launcelot. A squire in her service, 
who dislikes Gawayn, wishes to destroy him by 
poison. At an entertainment, which the queen 
gives to her knights, he poisons one of the largest 
apples, hoping that Guenever will present it to 
Gawayn, of whom she thinks most after Launcelot. 
It happens, however, that this apple is given to 
a Scotch knight, who is present as a guest. No 
sooner has he tasted the apple, than he falls down 
dead. The knights arise horrified, of course think- 
ing that the queen had intentionally poisoned the 
knight. All attempts to revive him prove in vain. 
He is buried in a chapel, and a tombstone is 
erected upon his grave, with an inscription to the 
effect that Guenever has poisoned him. One day 
Mador de la Porte comes to the chapel to pray. 
Finding his brother’s tomb with the inscription, he 
resolves to avenge him. He goes to Arthur and 
accuses the queen of treason, and demands that 
she should be burnt, unless she could find a knight 
to fight for her. 


4 lines + 1318-1618. 


The queen hearing this terrible accusation is 
nearly out of her mind; she understands that she 
has to suffer death, if no knight will prove her 
innocence by his valour. The king is deeply grieved, 
but with all his regal power he cannot save his 
wife, and must allow justice to take its course. 
He consults with Gawayn. The queen implores 
Boes, Lionel and Ector, in vain for help. At last 
Boes declares himself ready to take up her cause. 
One day Boes and Lionel go into a wood to pray ; 
there they find Launcelot, who asks them how the 
queen is; they reluctantly tell him what has 
happened. He resolves to rescue the queen. He 
overcomes Mador in battle, and the queen’s honour 
is re-established. The squire then confesses his 
crime and receives the due punishment. 


H. Oskar SOMMER. 








NORFOLK MANOR COURT ROLLS (THE 
BARWICK MS8). 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Nov. 3, 1990. 

By the kindness of Mrs, Seymour I have had 
an opportunity of examining these rolls, the dis- 
covery of which at her residence at Barwick, 
near King’s Lynn, was briefly announced in 
the ACADEMY of November 1. 

They are nine in number, and in a very good 
state of preservation, with the exception of a 
few paper shects, which are somewhat tattered. 
Two of the rolls consist of the Stanhoe manor 
accounts (‘‘compoti”’) for the reign of Henry 
VIII. and for four years of Edward VI. ; the 
remaining seven contain the records (more or less 
incomplete) of the manor court of Stanhoe for 
portions of the reigns of Henry IV., V., VI., 
VIII., Elizabeth, James I., Charles I. (the 
Commonwealth), and Charles II, The entries 
mostly relate to the leasing and surrender of 
lands, tenements, &c.; but some few of them 
are of more general interest, and afford in- 
structive glimpses of the life and ways of the 
time. 

Records of this nature not being very readily 
accessible, a few extracts may be acceptable to 





readers of the ACADEMY. I give them in the 
original Latin, with the contractions expanded. 

We get from the following a curious picture 
of the doings of a country vicar, one Richard 
Hooker, in the reign of Henry VIII. First he 
is fined 3d. for letting his farm-stock into his 
neighbours’ corn-fields : 


{22 Hen. VIII.] ‘‘Jurati presentant quod 
Ricardus Hoker, clericus, fecit dampnum cum 
averiis suis in grano tenentium domini in magnum 
prejudicium domini et tenentium ejus, ideo in 
mercia iij’ et preest ei ne amplius sic agere 
sub pena xij‘.’’ 

Then 6d. for carting away the tithes belong- 

ing to the parish church adjoining : 
[25 Hen. VIII.] ‘‘ Quod Ricardus Hoker, clericus 
vicarius de Bermer [now Barmer, about two miles 
from Stanhoe] minus juste intravit cum caruca sua 
infra solo et terra domini hujus manerii vocati 
Esthallfelde in Stannowe, et ibidem injuste cepit 
diversas gerbas [divers sheaves] existentes deci- 
malem pertinentem ecclesie de Stanhowe, ubi de 
jure sic facere non debet, in magnum prejudicium 
domini et in malum exemplum aliorum, ideo in 
mercia vi‘ et preest ei ne amplius sic agere sub 
pena vi' viij*.”’ 

Again 6d. for letting his cows into his neigh- 
bours’ corn: 


[26 Hen. VIII.] ‘‘ Quod Ricardus Hoker, clericus, 
fecit dampnum cum vaccis suis in grano tenentium 
domini ad grave dampnum predictorum tenentium 
domini, ideo in mercia vi' et preest ei ne amplius 
ita agere sub pena iijs iiij¢.’’ 


We next find him selling land without leave 
of the Court : 


(29 Hen. VIII.] ‘‘Jurati ex officio presentant 
quod Ricardus Hoker, clericus, alienavit et vendi- 
dit Richardo Phelyps unum juclum cum crofto 
continens viij acras terre native quondam Downynge 
in Stannowe sine licencia, ideo preest retinere.’’ 


And lastly he is mentioned as having 
surrendered his land just before his death—this 
passage may serve as a specimen of the law 
Latin of the day: 


(29 Hen. VIII.] ‘‘Et quod predictus Richardus 
Hoker, clericus, jacens in extremis, ante obitum 
suum extra Curiam sursum reddidit [‘ sur- 
rendered’] in manus domini per manus Petri 
Bokenham, nativi tenentis, in presencia Roberti 
Jekelyn et Johannis Miller, scilicet nativorum tenen- 
tium, unum juclum continens iiij*™ acras terre 
vocatas Downynge, et iiij*’ acras terre jacentes in 
crofto ejusdem jucli et nuper hic sursum cepit ex 
concessione domini, ut patet, in Curia hic tenuta 
die lune post festum Omnium Sanctorum anno 
regni regis Henrici octavi xvili® ad opus Ricardi 
Phelyps cui liberata est inde seisina [‘ possession ’] 
tenenda sibi heredibus et assignatis per virgam ad 
voluntatem domini per servitium et consuetudinem, 
salvo jure cujuslibet, et dat domino de fine et fecit 
fidelitatem.”’ 


A culprit of a different class was John Day, 
labourer, who was continually in trouble, either 
for letting his pigs stray unringed (‘ inanu- 
lati’’) and his geese, or for neglecting to keep 
his tenement in repair, or for the (to us) more 


serious offence of poaching. On the first charge 
he is fined 6d.: 
[26 Hen. VIII.] ‘Jurati presentant quod 


Johannes Dey, laborer, est communis malefactor 
cum porcis suis non anulatis et ancis suis in grano 
tenentium domini, ideo in mercia vit et preest ei 
ne amplius ita agere sub pena ij*.’’ 


For poaching rabbits to the number of sixty 
odd, he is let off with what seems the light 
fine of 3d. : 


(27 Hen. VIII.] ‘*‘Quod Johannes Dey, laborer, 
minus juste ac contra formam statuti venatici fuit 
infra hoc dominio et idem Johannes habuit in 
custodia sua ad unum tempus infra isto anno decem 
viverras [‘ ferrets’] et cum illis interfecit cuniclos 
{‘rabbits’] domini ad numerum sexaginta, et 
plures, ut jurati affirmant, per veredes [‘ snares? ’] 
suos, videlicet supra ffeodum hujus manerii in 
magnum prejudicium domini ac in malum exem- 





plum aliorum, ideo ipse in mercia iij4 et preest ei 
ne deinceps ita agere sub pena xv‘.”’ 

In the next entries he is cautioned, under a 

penalty of 1s., to complete certain repairs with- 
in a given time: 
[27 Hen. VIII.] ‘‘ Quod predictus Johannes Dey, 
laborer, jure Cecilie uxoris sue, nuper uxoris 
Johannis Bale, et Petrus Bukkenham bene incepe- 
runt reparare vastum tenementorum suorum 
nativorum post wltimam Curiam, tam in carpentario 
quam in dawberio [‘in the wood-work and 
plaster’], sed ad tecturam inde perficiendam 
adhuc ex gratia Curie habent diem usque proxi- 
mam Curiam sub pena uniusque eorum xij‘ dom- 
ino forisfacti.”’ 


[32 Hen. VIII.] ‘‘ Quod Johannes Day, laborer, 
non reparavit tenementum suum nativum in Stan- 
now quod est ruinosum ob defectum reparationis, 
et preest ei reparare dictum tenementum citra 
proximam Curiam sub pena xij‘.’’ 

This failure to keep their premises in repair 
seems to have been a frequent source of trouble 
with tenants in those days, the penalty in many 
cases being forfeiture of the holdings com- 
plained of and of all others held by the same 
tenant. 

Further extracts I 


reserve for another 
occasion. 


PAGET TOYNBEE. 








BACON’S ESSAYS. 
London: Nov. 5, 18/0. 

I wish, with your kind permission, to make 
one or two remarks about a criticism, in the 
AcADEMY of October 18, on my edition of 
Bacon’s Essays. 

Your critic observes, correctly, ‘‘ it isa wholly 
new opinion that Bacon’s style is obscure”’; but 
he is not correct in giving this as my opinion, 
or in saying that I give instances in proof of 
it. I have spoken of Bacon asa great master 
of style, or, more exactly, as a master of many 
styles; but that there are some obscure pas- 
sages in his writings, and in the Essays among 
the rest, I certainly do say. I find, for 
example, in one of his early letters : 


‘The meanness of my estate doth somewhat move 
me; for though I cannot accuse myself that I am 
either prodigal or slothful, yet my health is not to 
spend nor my course to get.’’ (Letters and Life, 
i. p. 108.) 

This seems obscure to the point of being unin- 
telligible. Again, in the Essay of Negociating : 
**Tf a man deal with another upon conditions, the 
start or first performance is all; which a man can- 
not reasonably demand, except either the nature 
of the thing be such which must go before; or else 
a man can persuade the other party that he shall 
still need him in some other thing; or else that he 
be counted the honester man.’’ 


The most careful reader will be a little puzzled 
to find his way through this jungle of pronouns. 
Again, in the Essay of Riches : 

‘Riches gotten by service, though it be of the best 
rise, yet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding 
humours, and other servile conditions, they may 
be placed amongst the worst.’’ 


This is hardly clear writing. I think, pace 
your critic, that it may pass as ‘‘a lengthy 
involution where grammar loses itself.” 

I will now pass to your critic’s censure of 
what I wrote on some of Bacon’s quotations. 
Bacon, he says, writes: ‘“‘It is foretold that 
when Christ cometh, he shall not find faith upon 
the earth”; and Mr. Reynolds objects that 
Christ only asked a question without stating a 
fact, whereas the question asked does, to your 
critic’s ‘‘ nice ear,” imply a delicate negative. 
Undoubtedly it does. The Greek is conclusive 


thus far, apart from any second-hand help from 
Beza or the Vulgate. But Bacon surely goes 
6 little beyond the fact by turning this into av 
absolute prediction, and a prediction of what ? 
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—of the general prevalence of falsehood and 
breach of faith, as if this were the implied 
fault; and he makes a further assertion that 
this is to be the last peal to call down the judg- 
ments of God upon men; of all which there is 
not one word expressed or implied in the 
question. 

Again, I cannot see, says your critic, that, 
in the Essay on Beauty, the omission of etiam 
in the quotation pulchrorum (etiam) autumnus 
nulcher makes any difference to Bacon’s purpose. 

et us see, however, what Bacon’s purpose is. 
He is giving evidence for his assertion that 
persons in years have many times a beauty 
above that of the young; and the shortened 
quotation admits of being so translated as to 
bear out the remark. The full quotation says 
no more than that, where there has been beauty 
in youth, even the autumn of life still keeps 
a certain beauty of its own. The insertion of 
the omitted etiam thus spoils it for Bacon’s 
purpose. I think your critic’s nice ear has a 
little failed him for once. 

There are other points of interest rising out 
of the review, on whichI should wish to remark, 
especially on your critic’s condemnation of 
modernised spelling, on the sufficient reason for 
the practice which he condemns, and on the 
overwhelming authority in favour of it; but I 
cannot do this without trespassing unduly on 
your space. 

8. H. REYNOLDs. 








‘* COCKNEY.”’ 
94, Gower Street : November 10, 1890. 

It was from no want of respect. for Dr. 
Chance’s instructive communications that I 
omitted any direct reference to his letter of 
July 5. But in that instance he offered only a 
number of suggestions, in none of which did 
he himself seem to have much confidence, while 
they would have taken a great deal of space to 
answer in detail. No doubt, however, I ought 
to have adverted expressly to the intrusive 
syllable anv or en which veils the exact 
correspondence of the English ‘‘ cockanegg ” or 
‘‘cokeney”’ with the cackie of the German 
nursery. My belief is precisely that which Dr. 
Chance summarily rejects as ‘‘ not in the least 
likely ’—viz., that this syllable is simply a 
euphonic amplification without grammatical 
significance, as in ‘‘ Jackanapes” for ‘‘ Jack- 
ape,” a monkey ; or in ‘‘ John-an-okes ” (John- 
a-Nokes) in the legal jargon of an action of 
ejectment. So also in popular speech, Thomas 
Becket and Thomas Didymas were amplified 
into ‘‘Thomas-a-Becket” and ‘ Thomas-a- 
Didymas.” Why the intrusive syllable should 
have found a place in ‘‘ cockanegg” and not 
in ‘‘baa-lamb” or ‘‘moo-cow”’ I am unable 
to say ; and I must leave it to others to judge 
whether the foregoing view is more or less 
probable than Dr. Chance’s conclusion, that 
Florio’s ‘‘cockanegg,” signifying an egg, 
perhaps a new-laid egg, is to be analysed either 
as a ‘cocking (i.¢., cackling) -egg,” or as a 
** cock’s egg.” 

H. WEpGwoop. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Nov. 16,4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘ Systems 
of Tribal Policy among the Bantu Races in South Africa,”’ 
by Mr. J. Mackenzie. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘Truth to Self,’? by Mr. G. F. 
Stout. 

Mownpay, Nov. 17, 5 p.m. London Institution: “An Astro- 
nomer’s Thoughts about Krakatoa,” by Sir R. 8. Ball. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘Selected and Restricted 
Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘The Categories of Scientific 
Method,” by Mr. R. B. Haldane. 

.30 p.m. Westminster Abbey : 
Service of Westminster School. 

Turspay, Nov. 18, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: Inaugural Address 
by the President, Dr. F. J. Mouat. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘* Steam on Common Roads,” 
by Mr. John McLaren; ‘‘The Vibratory Movements of 
Locomotives,” by Prof. John Milne and Mr. John 
McDonald, 


Commemoration 





8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘* A Catalogue of the Reptiles 
and Batrachians of Barbary, based chiefly upon the Notes 
and Collections made in 1880-84 by M. Fernand Lataste,”’ 
and ‘*The Chinese Alligator,” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger ; 
“Some New Species and Two New Genera of Araneidea,” 
by the Rev. O. P. Cambridge; ‘‘Some Upper Cretaceous 
Fishes of the Family Aspidorhynchidae,’” by Mr. A. 
Smith Woodward. 

Wepvnerspay, Nov. 19, 8 p.m. Microscopical: Adjourned 
Special General Meeting—Alteration of Bye-Laws; ‘* The 
Tube-Building Habits of Terebella Littoralis,” by Mr. 
A. T. Watson; ‘‘A New Marine Annelid,” by Dr. V. 
Gunsen Thorpe. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Opening Address by Sir 
Richard Webster, Chairman of the Council. 

Tuvrspay, Nov. 20, 7 p.m. London Institution: “Carols, 
English and Foreign,’’ with Musical Dlustrations, by Sir 
J. Stainer. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: ‘Chemistry of Painting— 
Methods,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “A Brown Sea-weed, Punctaria 
(Grev.),’? by Prof. T. Johnson; “A Variety, Alectona 
Millari (Carter), by Mr. A. Vaughan Jennings. 

8p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: “* Aryan Relations to Egyptians 
and Chaldeans,” by Mr. J. S. Stuart Glennie. 








SCIENCE. 


RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
The Theory of Light. By Thomas Preston. 
(Macmillan.) The title of this book is some- 
what misleading. In the first place, it is not a 
treatise on light based upon any single theory, 
which, perhaps, could only nowadays be the 
electro-magnetic theory ; but we have a number 
of elementary hypotheses adopted each to 
explain one or more of the chief phenomena. 
In the next place, it is more a physical than a 
theoretical handbook. If we put on one side 
the last chapter of the work on ‘‘ Electro- 
Magnetic Radiation,’’ we are left with a book 
the general lines of which are somewhat akin 
to Glazebrook’s Physical Optics, and the 
theoretical investigations of which stand 
largely on the same basis as Airy’s 7'ract or 
Lloyd’s Treatise. We have nothing to say 
against another elementary treatise on light, if 
only the reader remembers that the ‘‘ more 
complicated mathematical theories” are ex- 
cluded from the work and scarcely a reference 
given to the original memoirs in which they 
may be studied. In particular, the German 
references are extremely sparse (even Helm- 
holtz being quoted from a French translation !). 
We can quarrel with no writer on light who 
refuses to accept to-day the elastic solid 
theories—we at once suppose him to pin his 
faith to Maxwell; but when Fresnel’s theory 
of double refraction is reproduced in preference, 
say, to Boussinesq’s; when MacCullagh’s theory 
of quartz is stated as if there were not at least 
two better ones ; when the same author’s theory 
of metallic reflection is cited without reference 
to Lord Rayleigh’s or Sir William Thomson’s 
memoirs; when reflection and refraction of 
light are treated in the vague manner of Fresnel 
or MacCullagh—when all these woeful old 
makeshifts reappear—then we prefer to think 
of the ether as a jelly, even if we have to 
believe the jelly fixed to the sides of its 
infinite mould! Perhaps it is in his discussion 
of dispersion, particularly anomalous dispersion, 


that Mr. Preston is most heart-rending. 
Not a bit of theory here, not even a 
deduction of Cauchy’s good old formula, 


which pleased our fathers so; Helmholtz 
and Kettler barely cited as names, and Sir 
William Thomson’s beautiful molecules wholly 
forgotten! Have all the memoirs of Voigt no 
longer a place inthe Theory of Light? But we 
are saying too many unkind things of Mr. 
Preston on the strength of his title. For, when 
we read it on the back of his volume, we dreamt 
of a glorious book with one connected 


electro-magnetic theory used to explain and 
classify all phenomena ; and then we found Mr. 
Preston, alas! after reproducing in his last 
chapter a bit of Herz, referring us for all the 
rest to ‘special treatises on electricity”! It 





is our disappointment, not Mr. Preston’s 
omissions, which makes us turn severely critical. 
We were hoping for a treatise like Lord 
Rayleigh’s on ‘‘ Sound,” and complain because 
we have only found the best student’s text-book 
on light yet published! For that is indeed what 
Mr. Preston has provided. Well printed, clearly 
expressed, and wonderfully free from errors, we 
can imagine no better work for the physical 
students at our university colleges, if they will 
only supplement Mr. Preston’s historical 
chapter—which admits no elastician to historical 
fame—by a perusal of Glazebrook’s British 
Association Report. Above all, the introduction 
to English readers of Cornu’s graphical methods 
of treating diffraction, as well as the discus- 
sion of the recent experiments of Michelson or 
Morley on aberration, deserve special notice. 
The perusal of the book will also suggest many 
points worthy of investigation to those who 
would have delighted in a more complete mathe- 
matical treatment. 


Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. 
From the original French of N. L. S. Carnot. 
Edited by R. H. Thurston (Macmillan), This 
is a translation of Sadi Carnot’s /éflexions sur 
la puissance motrice du Feu, with numerous 
appendices. The publisher’s note contains the 
following words: 


**Tt could not be presumed that a very large pro- 
portion of even the men of science of the English- 
speaking world would be sufficiently familiar with 
the subject, or interested in its origin, to purchase 
such a relic of a primitive period as is this little 
book. Nor could the translation of the work, or 
the gathering together by the editor of related 
matter, be supposed likely to be productive of any 
form of compensation.”’ 


We are sorry to have to differ from. this 
opinion of the publishers. We believe that a 
well-edited English translation of Carnot’s 
classical work would have a wide sale; and that 
even the present edition, in default of a better, 
will meet with a demand it does not deserve. Mr. 
Thurston, besides translating the /?éflexions and 
some almost as valuable extracts from Carnot’s 
memoranda and manuscripts, has reproduced 
M. H. Carnot’s life of his brother, has dedicated 
his work with unnecessary verbosity to President 
Carnot (not forgetting, of course, ‘‘our own 
first president, George Washington’’), and has 
attempted to measure Carnot’s historical position. 
It is in this latter part of the work that Mr. 
Thurston seems to us to have specially failed. 
A good historical sketch, fairly expressing the 
merits of Carnot and his exact relations to his 
successors, would have rendered this translation 
invaluable ; but this is very far from being 
supplied by the section entitled: ‘‘ The work of 
Sadi Carnot,” or by the republication of Sir 
William Thomson’s memoir of 1849. We are 
not likely to underrate the services of Carnot to 
science, but it is not history to speak of 
‘this grandest work of the century in his 
province of thought,” or to say that : 


‘*Tt is this man .. . who has thus made it possible 
to construct a science of the energetics of the 
universe, and to read the mysteries of every 
physical phenomenon of nature ; it is this man who 
has done more than any contemporary in his field, 
and who thus displayed a more brilliant genius 
than any man of science of the nineteenth 
century.”’ 

These are but samples of the exaggeration 
which loses all sense of historical proportions. 


Positive error seems to appear in such a 
sentence as the following: 
‘“The exact experimental data needed for 


numerical computations in application of Carnot’s 
principles were inaccessible at the date of his 
writing ; they were supplied, later, by Mayer, by 
Colding, by Joule, and by later investigators.’’ 

The contributions of Mayer and Colding to the 
science of thermodynamics hardly consisted in 
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“exact experimental data.” Again, 


| 


indeed speaks of la puissance motrice where we | 


but 
use of 


“work,” 
Thurston’s 


should speak of 


this hardly 
justifies Mr. 


the term 


‘amount of power” in modern English for a | 


number of footpounds. Nor must the American 
reader who comes across the following 
passage 

‘‘ Only now and then, in the centuries, does such 
a genius come into view. . . . Fourier, Thomson, 


Maxwell, and Clausius were such in mathematical | 


physics.”’ 

believe that our great British scientist is not 
still among us in the heyday of his power and 
activity. This want of history and grammar is 
not fully atoned for by Mr. Thurston when 
he reprints Sir William Thomson’s luminous 
paper of 1849 on “*Carnot’s Theory of the Motive 
Power of Heat.’’ At the date when the latter 
published his 2?éflerions, he adopted (although 
he scarcely believed in) the hypothesis of the 
materiality of heat ; and this led him into the 
error, first pointed out by James Thomson, in 
his statement of the cycle of operations of a 
reversible engine. This error had not been 
noted in 1849; and although Sir William 
Thomson in his footnotes of 1881 makes the 
necessary corrections, his memoir was written 
from Carnot’s standpoint, and in some respects 
cannot be so helpful to a beginner \,.chout 
knowledge of the history of this science as a 
treatment of the subject de novo (with the use, 
of course, of this and later memoirs of Sir William 
Thomson) might easily have been. If we turn 
however, from Mr. Thurston to Carnot, there is 
so much to fascinate the English reader in him 
that he cannot fail to be widely appreciated even 
in sucha garb. This is notably the case with the 
memoranda from Carnot’s papers in Appendix 
A. Here we find Carnot abandoning the 
hypothesis of the materiality of heat, and stating 
concisely why it must be abandoned. He 
postulates with great clearness the principle of 
energy as it relates to heat and mechanical 
work, and suggests experiments, which were 
afterwards independently devised and carried 
out by our own Joule. These memoranda 
demonstrate, however, not only what the 
scientific world lost by Carnot’s early death, 
but they bring before us the more human side 
of the man. They show us that Carnot was 
not only ahead of his time and its experience in 
physics, but that he was groping towards a 
rationalism in religion, a socialism in political 
economy, and the principle of the survival of 
the fittest in natural history in a manner 
equally advanced and remarkable. Take only 
the following as a sample: 


‘* In some respects medicine is directly opposed to 
the will of nature, which tends to perpetuate the 
strongest and best of the species, and to abandon 
the delicate to a thousand forms of destruction. 
This is what occurs among animals and savage 
men. Only the most robust attain the adult age, 
and those only reproduce the species. Medicine 
and the aids of the social state prolong the lives of 
feeble creatures whose posterity is usually equally 
feeble. Among the Spartans barbarous regulations 
put an end to the existence of malformed infants, 
thaf the strength and beauty of the race might be 
preserved. Such regulations are antipathetic to 
our customs; nevertheless, it might be desirable 
that we should devote ourselves to the preservation 
of the human race from the causes of weakness and 
degeneracy.”’ 


These words, it must be remembered, were 
written before 1832! As we commenced by 
criticising Mr. Thurston somewhat severely, so 
we must conclude; his translation appears to 
be neither careful nor adequate. 


‘“ ENCYKLOPADIE DER NATURWISSENSCHAF- 
TEN.” Handbuch der Physik, 4-6 Licferung. (Bres- 
lau: Trewendt ; London: Williams & Norgate.) 
This part contains the main portion of the treat- 
ment of ‘‘ Hydromechanics,” and maintains a 
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es the chapters on ‘‘ Klasticity.”” It is by the 
same writer, F. Auerbach, whom it is hard to 
expect should be a specialist in two such com- 
prehensive subjects. He does not appear to 
have met with Basset’s recent treatise ; and his 
theory, which must be, of course, more circum- 
scribed, is not always very well done, and 
might have been more helpful had references 
been given to Basset. On the physical side, of 
course, he often gives authorities and material 
which we should have been glad to see in the 
latter’s volumes. Of rather inferior work we 
must note his discussion of the metacentre— 
pitiable—and of rotating masses of liquid. The 
theory of waves and tides is, perhaps, passable 
for a work of this kind, but there ought to have 
been more ample reference to Boussinesq and 
to the posthumous memoirs of Saint Venant. 
We may note that Helgoland already appears 
asa ‘* German” harbour. Better done with 
copious references, especially to British memoirs, 
is the section on the motion of solid bodies in a 
fluid. Vortex motion has the physical details, 
which are so wanting in Basset’s treatise, but 
without anything like such an ample discussion 
of theory as thelatter work. The first ‘‘ Liefer- 
ung” ends witha very full discussion of ‘‘Capil- 
larity,” which seems excellently complete on 
the physical, and good on the theoretical side. 
It concludes with a copious bibliography. We 
may note the omission of any reference to Sir 
William Thomson’s paper on capillary attraction 
(Popular Lectures, vol. i.), the curves of which 
certainly deserved notice in the text. This 
article is by F. Braun, who rises much above 
the level of F. Auerbach. The J/andbuch next 
deals with gases. The Boyle-Mariotte law is 
discussed by L. Graetz from the physical rather 
than the theoretical standpoint—Van der Waal’s 
formula appearing without any consideration 
as to its theoretical deduction. ‘* Aérome- 
chanik” is neither suggestive nor interesting ; 
but it is good to see Helmholtz’s exposition of 
the real difficulties of guiding balloons re- 
appearing in a popular text-book. The internal 
friction of liquids and gases is then discussed 
with considerable experimental detail by L. 
Graetz. The equations for the motion of a 
viscous fluid appear to be attributed to O. E. 
Meyer ina paper of 1861. They were, how- 
ever, given by Sir G. Stokes in 1845 and by 
Navier and Poisson still earlier. The identifica- 
tion of the coefficient of viscosity (‘‘ Reibungs- 
coefficient’) as conceived by Maxwell with the 
coefficient which appears in the equations of 
Stokes and Meyer is by no means clear from 
the statements on p. 577. The external 
friction of solid bodies—apparently on the 
ground that it has more importance for the 
technicist than for the physicist—is contemptibly 
treated on p. 603 ; even Coulomb’s conclusion 
that the coefficient of friction is independent 
of the speed of the bodies in contact being 
reproduced! The next long article, on 
** Diffusion,” by K. Waitz, is very interesting 
reading, and details of a wide range of ex- 
periments are given. The theory discussed, due 
to Fick and Stefan, can hardly be considered 
as fully established. ‘‘ Absorption’ is then 
treated, without much theory—which, indeed, 
is still to seek—by F. Auerbach. On 
the whole, these articles in Parts V. and VI. 
of the Handbuch supply a good deal of 
information not readily accessible in any English 
text-book. Part VI. has the first 80 pages 
of the articles directed to Acoustics, but we 
prefer to leave all criticism till the treatment is 
completed in subsequent parts. 








THE NINTH ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


As readers of the ACADEMY are probably aware, 
the disputes connected with the Scandinavian 
congress of last year have resulted in the forma- 


Carnot } fairly average level, scarcely, however, as good 














tion of two independent committees, each of 
which claims to control the organisation of the 
ninth Titermational Congress of Orientalists. It 
is apparently agreed on all sides that the con- 
gress should be held in England. The main 
dispute, apart froin difficulties about persons, 
is whether it should be held in 1891 or in 
1892, 

One of the two committees, of which Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun is president, and Dr. G. W. 
Leitner the organising secretary, bases its 
authority mainly upon the delegation to it of 
the rights of initiative vested in the French 
founders, and partly also upon the support of 
about 350 signatories who approved the original 
circular of protest against some of the pro- 
ceedings of the Scandinavian congress. This 
committee proposes to hold the next meeting of 
the congress in London in 1891. 

The other committee, which arose out of a 
split in the former, has resolved that the con- 
gress should not be held until 1892. It has 
also elected Prof. Max Miiller as president, not 
of the committee, but of the future congress ; 
and he took the chair at a meeting held last 
Monday in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. At this meeting, letters of support 
were read from (among others) Profs. Dillmann 
and Kuenen, the two surviving presidents of 
former congresses ; and a statement was adopted 
for circulation among the French founders. 
Arrangements were also made for the organisa- 
tion of sections. We understand that Prof. 
Robertson Smith will probably preside over the 
Semitic section ; and that there will be a special 
section for Assyriology, with Mr. Sayce for 
president, and Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British 
Museum, for secretary. 

In the interests, not only of good fellowship 
among scholars, but also of oriental learning— 
the two objects which the system of congresses 
was intended to promote—it is greatly to be 
desired that all controversial questions on either 
side should be eliminated, that the two com- 
mittees should unite their forces, and that our 
friends on the continent should receive a joint 
invitation to come to London in whatever year 
may be found most convenient. A heavy 
responsibility will rest upon those who may con- 
stitute themselves irreconciliables; for it is 
manifest that two oriental congresses in London 
in successive years are out of the question, and 
no less manifest (to outsiders) that the points 
in dispute do not involve any matter of funda- 
mental principle. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE INSCRIPTION OF TORAMANA SHAMA. 
London : Nov. 10, 1890. 

The suggestion of Prof. J. Karabacek that 
the Toramana may bea Turkish name, as t#ramdan 
means ‘‘ a rebel or insurgent,” leads me to sug- 
gest that the Toramina of our Indian inscrip- 
tions may perhaps be identified with the 
‘* rebel” general, A-fu-chi-lo, who retired from 
the Oxus, and set himself up as “Khan of 
the White Huns,” as recorded by D’Herbelot 
(iv. p. 89), about A.D. 494. As A-fu-chi-lo is 
only a Chinese mode of writing Afthal, or 
Ephthalite, I think that this successful ‘‘ rebel ” 
may be the same as the general Ephthalanus 
who conquered Firoz the Sassanian king some 
years previously. 

Dr. Biihler, who translates the inscription, is 
doubtful about his identity with the Toramana 
of the Eran inscription. Buta reference to my 
Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula, the son of 
Toramina, seems to offer a very satisfactory 
evidence that the Toramfina Shaha of the 
Western Panjab must be closely connected with 
the Shahi Mihirkul of the coins which are 
found in the same district. As the Mihirkul of 


the Mandasor inscriptions had been conquered 
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before 532 A.D., his date may be fixed at 510- 
530 A.D., and that of Toramana, his father, at 
480-510 A.D., which agrees with the time of 
the rebel!A-fu-chi-lo. 

As many of the coins of Mihirkul spell the 
name as Mihir-gul, I think it very probable 
that he may be the Gollas of Kosmas Indi- 
kopleustes, who was reigning on the Indus in 
530 A.D. This Gollas possessed 1000 elephants, 
which leads me to suppose that he may be the 
very king who was reigning in Gandhira in 
520 A.D., when the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun 
was there, and who possessed 700 elephants. 

Tam not quite satisfied with Dr. Bihler’s 
reading of the tribal name as Jatvla. I had 
previously read it as Jarikhva or Jarilva. 

A fine silver coin of Mihirkul may be seen in 
Thomas’s Prinsep (vol. i. p. lii. No. 5). The 
inscription is jayatu Mihirakula, which Thomas 
failed to read. 

A, CUNNINGHAM. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tne Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for November contains papers dealing with a 
great diversity of topics, but none calling for 
notice as exceptionally important. Prof. 
Flowers describes some ancient skulls from a 
cave in Jamaica; Mr. Francis Galton explains 
his ingenious device for measuring the rate of 
movement of the limbs; Mr. H. Balfour, of 
Oxford, has an illustrated paper on the old 
British pibcorn, or hornpipe; the Rev. J. 
Macdonald writes on the customs of certain 
South African peoples; Dr. Mouat on the 
French system of measuring criminals; Mr. 
MacLean has something to say on _ the 
ancient — of Ireland and Scotland; Dr. 
Leitner deals with the language of Hunza; and 
Mr. Skertchly describes and figures some 
ingenious traps used for snaring game in 
Borneo. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


AFTER a short break, Prof. James Darmesteter 
has again undertaken the task of reviewing the 
progress of oriental learning in France in an 
annual report to the Société Asiatique. His 
report for the last two years, which was sub- 
mitted in June last, has just been issued as a 
pamphlet of 160 pages by the Imprimerie 
Nationale, with all the advantages of excellent 
type and paper. M. Darmesteter first mourns 
the losses sustained by French orientalism 
during the two years, the names most familiar 
in England being those of Abel Bergaigne, the 
Sanskrit ; Pavet de Courteille, the Turkish ; and 
Arthur Amiaud, the Assyrian scholar. He then 
proceeds to summarise, with equal sympathy 
and brilliance, the results of the works 
published by Frenchmen—whether in separate 
volumes or in numerous reviews, bulletins, &e.— 
in the eight following departments of oriental 
learning: (1) India and Indo-China ; (2) Persia, 
under which M. Darmesteter pardonably includes 
Afghanistan ; (3) Phenicia, Judaea, and Syria 





—a section much more full than would be the 
corresponding one for English work; (4) 
Arabia and the Musalman World, including | 
Morocco and even the Sudan; (5)'Assyria; (6) | 
Egypt (without any trace of chauvinism); (7) 
Turkey, where no Englishman would expect to 
find mention of Burmese; and (8) China, | 
Annam, and Japan. Perhaps the most | 
instructive feature to us in this survey is the 
extent to which oriental studies in France are 
both bound together and propagated by the | 
teaching institutions of Paris, which have at 
present no parallel in London. 


THE last number of T'riibner’s Record does not 


contain very much that is important. J. J. 
reviews Dr. A. Fihrer’s ‘“‘Sharqi Architecture 
of Jaunpur,” to which review is appended 
another by Mr. W. H. White, reprinted from 
the Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. There is an excellent obituary 
notice, compiled from various sources, of Dr. 
Emmanuel Forchhammer, whose early death 
is an irreparable loss to Burmese archaeology. 
There is also an interesting sketch of a living 
Bengali Pandit, Chandrakinta Tarkalankara, 
known by his official title as the Mahimaho- 
padhyaya. We observe also that the paper 
which Prof. Biibler sent to the ACADEMY of 
April 19, concerning the new Jaina inscriptions 
found by Dr. Fihrer at Mathura, is here 
reprinted, with the statement that it is quoted 
from the Vienna Oriental Journal. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
NEw SHAKSPERE.—(Priday, Oct. 24.) 


Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL, president, in the chair.— 
Mrs. Stopes read some notes bearing on Shakspere 
and his contemporaries, gleaned from recent re- 
search in the literature of that period.—The chair- 
man read a paper upon “ The Lover’s Complaint,” 
which, he said, must be taken as an act of penance 
and a recantation. In the “Leopold Shakspere” 
he had set this down as spurious; a mistake the 
result of hurry and want of time, as such mistakes 
generally are. He was now convinced of its 
genuineness. The poem was evidently of very 
early date, and the printing of it at the end of the 
Sonnets was the first thing likely to mislead a 
student. The story, such as it was, was of the type 
of “ Lucrece”; the lines on the Horse took us at 
once to “ Venus and Adonis” ; while the number of 
conceits, once-used words, &c., combined to place 
the poem very early—say, 1594. It contained a 
number of characteristic phrases, which struck him 
as exclusively Shaksperian. He could give them 
to no other writer of the time. Such were—c,y., 
plaintful story—sistering vale—storming her world 
—dvscendcd her sheaved hat—in top of rage—the 
rufiie knew Of court—I attended a youthful suit— 
nature’s outwards—maidcn-tongued he was—did 
livery falseness—not in his case—he had the dialect 
—and dialogued for him—my own fvc-simple, not 
in part—as some my equals did—-his plants in other 
orchards grew—vows were brokers to defiling— 
with acture they may be—kept hearts in lircrics— 
the encrimsoned mood—the annevions of fair gems 
—his invised propertics—pensived and subdued— 
you enpatron me—their distract parcels—whose 
rarest havings made the blossoms dote—the alves of 
all forces (for bitterness)—that strong-bonded oath 
—chill extincturc—there my white stole of chastity 
I doffed—he preached pure maid—so lovered. All 
these, he thought, were most distinctive, and could 
not be assigned to any other living writer of that 
time. As against these—not against the author- 
ship, but in contrast to their character, and often 
beauty—were to be set the conceits which, with 
their falsity, disfigured the poem. The “sheaved 
hat,” which was a “ hive of straw ”—“ levelled eyes 
their carriage ride ”—“ silken parcels” (of hair)— 
“ phoenix down ”—“ that termless skin whose bare 
outbragged the web it seemed to wear "—“ talents 
of their hair ”—* the drvken bosoms,” and the like, 
were all regrettable, and most evident signs of very 
early work.—In the discussion which followed, 
Mrs. Stopes regretted Dr. Furnivall’s conversion on 
the subject of the authorship of the poem, and was 
unable to see evidence of Shakspere’s hand in it.— 
Mr. W. Poel gave an account of a performance of 
“ King Lear,” which he had recently witnessed in 
Munich. In this performance there was a careful 
effort to reproduce, so far as possible, all the cir- 
cumstances of an Elizabethan theatre, as shown in 
the three trumpet-calls which preceded the play, 
in the arrangement of curtains and “ tableau- 
curtains,” and the second or back stage with three 
steps leading up to it. No word or detail of the 
original play was omitted, even the tearing out of 
Gloster’s eyes being given. The Lear was essen- 
tially the Shaksperian Lear, not him of the modern 
English stage; and all the smaller parts were 
taken by good men, and thoroughly well acted. 





ARISTOTELIAN Socrety.—(Monday, Nov. 3.) 


Srapwortn H. Honeson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—The president delivered the annual address, 
taking as his subject ‘‘'The Laws of Associations.’’ 
The functions of the subject or Psyche, considered 
simply as a conscious agent, may be exhaustively 
divided into (1) sense-presentation ; (2) spontaneous 
redintegration, with its two branches, representa- 
tion of sense-presentations, and presentation 
and representation of emotional feelings; and (3) 
volitionally re-active redintegration with its two 
stages, immanent and transient action. The 
laws of association belong solely to the second of 
these divisions, spontaneous redintegration. Now 
redintegration, like presentation, depends upon 
neuro-cerebral processes; and it is impossible to 
give any intelligible account of its phenomena, 
much more to ascertain its laws, with- 
out referring them to the brain processes upon 
which they depend. A mereanalysis and classifica- 
tion of these phenomena, as states and processes of 
consciousness alone, giv? no account of the how or 
why of the phenomena; and indeed, without that 
reference, the phenomena are not reducible to any 
intelligible order at all. The speaker then selected 
a hypothetical instance of association for examina- 
tion, and showed from its analysis that the 
commonly received laws of similarity and con- 
tiguity entirely failed to account for the associa- 
tion. Not similarity and contiguity in the ideas, 
but similarity and continuity in the brain processes 
supporting them, were shown to be the true ex- 
planation of the phenomena. From the same 
analysis it was also shown that there is a third law 
of association, which is usually left unnoticed; 
namely, that which is evidenced by the emotional 
interest in objects and events once experienced. 
Emotional interest is an apparent determinant of 
associations, quite as much as similarity and con- 
tiguity of ideas. But all alike are apparent only, 
the real determinants in every case being the brain 
processes underlying them. But these three laws 
carry us but a very little way in explaining the 
cause actually followed in any particular instance 
of spontaneous redintegration, or in enabling us to 
predict it. They say nothing whatever as to which 
of the three will be the law that rules at any 
particular juncture. They are simply laws under 
one or more of which all associations take place, 
whatever may be the course which they follow. To 
know the course likely to be taken by any train of 
association, we must know the particular character 
and history of the person who is the subject of it. 
The known laws of association are therefore of a 
highly general character, expressing only the most 
general conditions to which spontaneous redinte - 
grations are found to conform. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—( Thursday, Nov.6.) 


T. H. BAYLIs, Esq., Q.C., in the chair.—Mr. J. P. 
Harrison read a paper on “ The Eastern Character 
of the Ornamentation in Churches built by Richard 
II., Duke of Normandy.” He exhibited photo- 
graphs of capitals in the south aisle of the choir of 
the desecrated Abbey Church at Bernay, founded 
in 1013 by Judith of Brittany, Richard’s wife, but 
built, as we learn from his charter, by him from 
the foundations, on her death in 1017. The orna- 
ment is different from any in Normandy of this 
date, and three of the capitals exhibit features 
evidently derived from palm branches. Greek and 
Armenian bishops and monks are known to have 
visited Richard 1I., owing to his fame as a church, 
builder ; and the chronicles of Verdun Abbey, in 
particular, record a visit which was paid by 
Symeon, Abbot of Mount Sinai, and some of his 
monks, about the time that Bernay Church was in 
progress ; and one, a “ famulus” named Stephen, 
it appears, remained at Rouen with the abbot for 
two years, while a church founded at his instance, 
in the suburbs of that city, was being erected. A 
capital that belonged to it is preserved in Rouen 
Museum. Work of a similar kind attributed to 
Richard exists at Evereux and Mont St. Michel ; 
and the ground plans of the latter church and 
Bernay Abbey are identically the same. At Fécamp, 
which is the first church recorded to have been 
built by Richard, in 1001, it is of consequence to 
note that the ornament in the portions still surviv- 
ing is quite different, and resembles early features 
in the choir of Oxford Cathedral, the capitals being 
ornamented with twining stalks, 
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THE ACADEMY. 





FINE ART, 


TWO WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

Sir James Linron’s contributions to the 
exhibition of the Institute are interesting as 
departures from his usual themes. They are 
rustic subjects, and treated of course with taste 
and skill; but it is not probable that they 
represent anything more than the temporary 
excursion of their author into a new and 
possibly refreshing field. Mr. Thomas Collier, 
the leading spirit at the Institute in landscape, 
sends nothing to the present exhibition ; but 
Messrs. Wimperis, Waterlow, Alfred East. 
Orrock, Earle, Dillon and others are represented 
by excellent and characteristic work; and 
among painters of the sea Mr. Edwin Hayes 
finds no difficulty whatever in holding 
his own, for no one knows his subject better, 
and few men possess more completely the 
secrets of composition and of safe and harmoni- 
ous colouring. With these virtues Mr. Hayes 
combines a dash and spirit which are rare. 
His art, ever sterling, is likewise ever vivacious. 
It is a picture of the Solent and the sea-front 
of Portsmouth that he contributes to the 
present show. The strongest architectural man 
at the Institute is, as usual, Mr. John Fulley- 
love. He sends but three slight and small 
things, all of which represent, from different 
points of view, the town and towers of Ely. 
Small as they are, and comparatively unim- 
portant to the eye of the untrained or the 
unobservant, they are indeed charming little 
masterpieces of design, of draughtsmanship, of 
perspective, and of illumination. 

Of the figure pictures, one of the most 
prominent is a ‘‘ domesticity,” by Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, called ‘‘His Daughter’s Bairn.”’ It is 
a picture of sentiment, old enough indeed in 
motive, yet treated with rare feeling, and 
therefore justified. Mr. Haynes-Williams has a 
canvas of great elegance and charm, and of 
extraordinary dexterity of workmanship, called 
‘* Sweet Silence.” The “silence” is maintained 
without difficulty—so eloquent are the looks 
that are exchanged by the two youthful and 
enamoured people whom, in the quaint dress of 
the beginning of the century, Mr. Haynes- 
Williams has elected to paint. Itis asserted, 
and we think with truth, that Mr. Weguelin’s 
portrait group of two sisters is the most refined 
and the freshest of the exhibited portraits. 
Mr. John Collier’s head and shoulders of himself 
is a very thorough piece of work ; and there 
could hardly be more attractive flesh-painting 
than in Mr. Kennington’s ‘‘ Study ”’ of a reddish 
blonde, seen in profile, the nape of the neck 
drawn exquisitely, and the graceful and not 
too opulent figure modelled with admirable 
cunning. Of unobtrusive excellence, and 
dealing with very old material, is ‘‘ A Song of 
Long Ago,” by Mr. Bacon, with whose work 
we seem to make acquaintance for the first time. 
The exhibition, it is almost needless to say, 
contains, besides those things we have been 
led to mention, a great many works which may 
fairly interest the visitor. 


At the Socicty of British Artists, the show, 
it is allowed on all hands, is distinctly above 
what one may call the recent average. An 
improvement began to be discerned last sum- 
mer, and we are glad that it is followed up this 
autumn. At the same time, the exhibition is 
not without its share of those works which 
appeal primarily to the second-rate artist and 
to the lover of second-rate painting. We shall 
not, ina notice brief as the present one, feel 
under the responsibility of condemning these 
in detail. The presence of Mr. Watts’s portrait 
of Lord Tennyson—a head and bust, facing 
the spectator, and arrayed in peer’s robes— 
would suffice to bestow a certain distinction 
upon the exhibition. The veteran artist has 





shown no failure of hand—still less any 
failure or lack of the wonted nobility of con- 
ception—in setting down for us the visage of 
the veteran poet. Worthily indeed has this 
latest of so many tasks been performed by the 
painter. Perhaps, in presence of such a portrait 
as this one, no other portrait in Suffolk-street 
can be said to urgently claim notice. Did any 
obtain it, it would be, in all probability, a work 
which in every particular is as unlike as possible 
to that of Mr. Watts—we mean Mr. R. Parker’s 
counterfeit presentment of young Mr, Arthur 
Haynes, content with the world and his 
cigarette. The canvas is cleverly wrought, and 
the subject has been unflinchingly beheld and 
rendered. Mr. Cook’s scenes of modern London 
street life—children dancing to the tunes of a 
travelling organ, and one old chum gently 
evading another, when prosperity and adversity 
have established too wide a gulf for any one to 
bridge with comfort—are of a kind to attract 
attention, and not unworthily to hold it. 

In works concerned with the picturesque ren- 
dering of architecture—Gothic architecture 
especially—the president, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
is facile princeps at Suffolk-street. We like 
him best, perhaps, in his ‘‘ Orvieto ”’—a water- 
colour. To mention it is to be reminded that 
not a little of the most interesting work in the 
galleries is water-colour work. Such are 
several vivid, though by no means faultless, 
sketches by Mr. Nelson Dawson, whose greatest 
effort is, nevertheless, a fine oil picture, ‘‘ The 
Sunset Breeze’’—-memorable alike for colour and 
for wave-drawing. Such are the landscape 
sketches by Mr. R. B. Nisbet, who, admirable 
as are his methods, has nothing so good as the 
best of his contributions last summer. To 
pastel—not to water-colour—belongs Mr. Tit- 
comb’s portrait of a seated child. We do not 
know the model; but it would hardly be rash 
to vouch that Mr. Titcomb’s is a complete 
rendering of her character. Coming back again 
to work in oil, Mr. Dudley Hardy’s sleep- 
abandoned figure—lying white and dreamful 
in a darkly shadowed room—is an instance of 
fine colouring and brush-work; while of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s ‘‘ We therefore commit his body 
to the deep,” it must at least be said that it 
shows in this young artist a dramatic power, 
the existence of which can only have been 
hinted at by his earlier essays. The fine and 
accurate observation and the good craftsman- 
ship of Mr. Brangwyn have, in this picture, 
been at the service of a genuine imaginative 
gift. Such works ought to be the property of 
some modern corporation gallery. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








WILD ANIMALS IN VIGO-STREET. 


AmonG the smaller exhibitions of this season 
there will be probably few more deservedly 
popular than that of Mr. J. Nettleship’s pastels, 
now on view at Mr. Dunthorne’s in Vigo- 
street. The artist is well known for his poetical 
pictures of wild animal life, in which he has 
often, like Landscer, struck that chord of 
sympathy betwixt man and brute which is one 
of the characteristics of the modern as apart 
from the ‘“‘old” masters. But in these pastels, 
for the most part, although there is much of 
that semi-affectionate feeling with which we 
watch the animals at the Zoo., there is little 
of imported sentiment; they are studies of 
animal action and animal expression, done 
simply from the life. 

As might be expected from Mr. Nettleship, the 
lion is the subject of many of these studies, and 
of, perhaps, the best of them. There are 
certainly few if any finer than the grand group 
ofa lion and lioness, (2) the very picture of 
power in repose, with that intellectual look 
and noble presence which, more than any 





real nobility of character, have earned for the 
lion the title of the ‘“‘king of beasts.” Fine 
studies also are the ‘‘ Lion’s Head” (25) and the 
‘* Lion Roaring ” (28), both of which we prefer 
to the ‘* Lioness carrying Cub” (51), in which 
the massiveness of the creature appears to be 
exaggerated. But it is not only Lions and 
Tigers that are to be seen here; we have Bears 
and Foxes, Stags and Zebras, Swine and Otters, 
Macaws and Eagles, and 1:any another bird and 
beast beside. Among the best of these are the 
Polar Pears (44 and 55), the Ibises (7 and 36), 
the Otters (14 and 15), the Bison (22), and the 
‘“* Leopards Dozing”’ (27); but there is great 
scope for variety of opinion. There are tame 
as well as wild animals, and there are several 
drawings of ponies and foals which are not by 
any means the least to be desired. Perhaps 
the “‘Ponies of Dartmoor” (6, 34, 35, 37, 52) 
are not, strictly speaking, tame; but their 
manners, if uneducated, are charming, and they 
seem to point to an undeveloped side of Mr. 
Nettleship’s feeling, as an artist, that is well 
worth cultivating. One drawing (37) is more 
than a study, it is a beautiful picture, and makes 
one feel that whenever Mr. Nettleship may 
wish for a change it is in his power to 
become a delightful painter of pastorals, Be- 
sides the pastels there are a few watcr-colours, 
and one picture in oil which deserves to be 
repeated on a larger scale. The subject is 
‘* Nareissus,” but what is Mr. Nettleship’s 
precise adaptation of the fable we will leave his 
visitors to discover. 
CosMO MonkKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. J. Exior Hopexm and Miss Edith 
Hodgkin—of Childwall, Richmond-on-Thames 
—propose to publish by subscription a limited 
number of copies of a Catalogue of all those 
named, dated, and inscribed pieces of early Eng- 
lish pottery which are preserved either in public 
museums or in private cabinets. The catalogue 
is intended to be, so far as possible, exhaustive ; 
and it will contain descriptions of not less than 
six hundred pieces. It will be printed on 
special paper, quarto size, and will be hand- 
somely bound in imitation of ‘slip’ decora- 
tion. The illustrations will include a coloured 
frontispiece (representing one of the most inte- 
resting examples of English pottery in exist- 
ence), and about 170 reproductions from photo- 
graphs printed in the text. It is hoped that 
the work may be ready for issue to subscribers 
early in the new year. 


THE collection of bronzes and porcelain made 
by the late Commissary-General Pirkis during 
his twenty-three years’ residence in China will 
be sold at Christie’s on Wednesday next, 
November 19. Among the porcelain is a vase 
dating from the Ming Dynasty (1426) in perfect 
preservation. 

Mr. GEORGE BERTIN will deliver a course of 
four lectures at the British Museum, on Tues- 
days during December, upon ‘‘ The History of 
the Literature of Babylonia and Assyria,”’ illus- 
trated by translations from the cuneiform docu- 
ments in the museum. 


THERE will open next weck the sixth annual 
exhibition, at Messrs. Howell & James’s, 
Regent-street, of antique Italian and Spanish 
brocades and embroideries, and of ancient 
Greek, Italian, and Sicilian pulled linen and 
lace; and also, at Mr. Harding’s, in Piccadilly, 
an exhibition of original designs for Christmas 
cards, &c., including a series of water-colour 
drawings illustrative of the upper reaches of 
the Thames. 


THE Archaeological Institute of America has 
published (Cambridge, U.S.: University Press) 
& paper read before the New York branch by 
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Prof, Augustus C. Merriam, of Columbia College, 
on ‘Telegraphing among the Ancients.” He 
has here collected the references among classical 
authors not only to beacon fires but also to other 
modes of signalling for military purposes. The 
whole is preliminary to a fresh discussion of the 
well-known passage in the Agamemnon, deserib- 
ing the arrival of the news of the fall of Troy. 
Prof. Merriam suggests that the course of the 
‘‘eourier fires,” from Cithaeron through the 
Megarid to Argos, is a reminiscence of con- 
temporary events, connected with the alliance 
of Athens, Argos, and Megara against Sparta 
and Corinth. He has also taken much pains 
to calculate the distance of the several stations 
and their visibility one from the other. 
Incidentally, he claims to have found a lake in 
the Megarid, now called Mavrolimne, which 
satisfies the requirements of the Gorgopis of 
Aeschylus. 











GLUCK’S “ORFEO” AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 


WueEn this opera was given last May at 
Cambridge, under the direction of Dr. Stanford, 
we spoke of Gluck as no longer popular; Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, and especially Wagner, 
having made it difficult for the public to appre- 
ciate the simplicity of this composer’s dramatic 
music. But now ‘ Orfeo” is drawing crowded 
houses at Covent Garden,-and it would, per- 
haps, seem as if we ought to modify, if not 
retract, our statement. We shall certainly not 
retract it, and only modify it so far as to say 
that when the title ré/- is presented by such an 
accomplished actress and singer as Mile. Giulia 
Ravogli, interest is revived for a time in the 
work. The very contrast of the music to that 
in vogue at the present day makes a pleasing 
novelty. But this successful revival of Gluck’s 
opera will, we believe, only be a passing one. 
When it was given in Paris in 1859 with Mme. 
Viardot in the leading part, the work began to 
have ‘‘une vogue inquiétante.”” Thus wrote 
Berlioz, the enthusiastic admirer of the com- 
poser. But his admiration did not interfere 
with his judgment, and he saw clearly that 
Gluck would not become ¢@ /u mode. Still, 
though the present success of ‘‘ Orfeo’ may be 
only a temporary one, we would not for a 
moment underrate its interest or importance. 
The development of music, and particularly of 
dramatic music, since the time of Gluck has 
been singularly rapid—rhythm, harmony, 
orchestration, everything has -become more 
complicated ; and recitative and song are now 
so mixed that one cannot always say where 
the one begins and the other ends. One 
may wonder at times whether all this develop- 
ment represents a real advance. When we 
peruse some old work in which the simplicity 
is mere commonplace, in which form rather 
than matter predominates, then the old appears 
old indeed. But when we turn to Gluck and 
feel the charm of his music and the truthful- 
ness of its expression, the very simplicity seems 
a merit, and almost a condemnation of modern 
art. The presentation, then, of ‘‘ Orfeo,” en- 
abling us to compare the past with the present, 
is of immense interest to thoughtful musicians. 
And it is of no less importance. Gluck has 
been often described as the pioneer of Wagner, 
inasmuch as the former, like the latter, tried to 
reform opera. The present generation listens 
to Wagner, but has only read about Gluck, An 
opportunity of hearing bi, wusic-drama, quite 
apart from any pleasure it may give or curiosity 
it may satisfy, is of educational value. It is 
through Gluck that one ought to approach 
Wagner. 

With regard to the second Covent Garden 
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performance last Tuesday, we may at the out- 
sct express regret that the showy Aria of 
Bertoni, so unlike, and so ill-suited to, the rest 
of the music, was sung. Dr. Stanford wisely 
omitted it at Cambridge, for the composer 
introduced it only to pacify Legros, the famous | 
tenor. Gluck intended the act to end with a} 
very brief orchestral symphony. Mlle. Giulia | 
Ravogli as Orpheo is exceedingly fine. She | 
sings with dramatic power and feeling, and 
there is intensity without extravagance. Her 
gesture throughout was admirable, and she 
threw wonderful pathos into the ‘ Che faro.” 
After a fine rendering of this Aria, it was 
pardonable on the part of the audience to ask 
for an encore, but scarcely so for so excellent 
an actress to accept it. Her sister, Mlle. Sofia 
Ravogli, was good as Eurydice, and at her best 
in the duet in the last act. 

The chorus was far from satisfactory, and the 
piece was mounted in heterogeneous fashion. 
The orchestra, under Signor Bevignani, was 
good in some numbers, but not in all. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 











RECENT CONCERTS. 


SENOR ALBENIZ, the Spanish pianist, gave the 
first of two orchestral concerts at St. James’s 
Hall on Friday, November 7. The first piece 
was a Moorish Fantasie for orchestra by Chapi. 
This composer studied at the Madrid Conserva- 
toire. He has written several operas and a 
symphony. The Fantasie includes a Tournament 
March, a Réverie, a Serenade, and Finale. 
The music is bright and tuneful, and the 
orchestraticn effective, though at times more 
suitable for open-air than for concert perform- 
ance. The various themes both in character 
and rhythm have Eastern colour. The 
‘* Serenade,” a clever little movement, was 
encored. This work was followed bya Symphony 
in E flat, composed by T. Breton, a native of 
Salamanca, born in 1850, He, too, studied at 
the Madrid Conservatoire, where he gained the 
Prix de Rome. It was in this city that he wrote 
the Symphony in question. It is not Spanish 
in character; and the form is quite orthodox. 
Throughout the first movement the influence of 
Beethoven is unduly prominent; it seems, 
indeed, as if the composer had so studied the 
‘*Erisca”’ as to have become imbued not only 
with its spirit, but with its very letter. The 
Andante contains some good music, but is too 
much spun out. The light Menuetto Scherzando 
is a pleasing movement ; and the Finale, though 
lacking in distinctive character, contains solid 
writing and clever counterpoint. The pro- 
gramme included also M. Breton’s Serenade, 
‘*En la Alhambra,” and the prelude of the opera 
‘Guzman el Bueno.” The latter is simple in 
construction, consisting merely of short sections 
representing themes from the work. The com- 
poser conducted not only his own pieces, but the 
rest of the programme. Senor Albeniz played 
Mozart’s pianoforte Concerto in D, the one 
written in 1788. He entered thoroughly into 
the spirit of the melodious and graceful music, 
his reading being pure and delicate, and with- 
out a trace of affectation. His interpretation 
of the Schumann Concerto was less satisfac- 
tory. He also gave some solos of his own 
composition. 





The programme of last Saturday’s Crystal 
Palace concert included Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s 
‘orchestral picture,” entitled ‘Cloud and | 
Sunshine.” This tone-poem is not sufficiently | 
interesting in its subject matter, but the writing | 
is clever, and the orchestration effective. It | 
was produced last May at a philharmonic 
concert. It was admirably given, under Mr. | 


Manns’s direction. Mme. Schmidt-Kéhne, | 


from the Royal Opera, Berlin, sang Mozart’s | 
Scena and Aria, ‘“‘ Mia speranza adorata,” in 





a pure and expressive manner: the runs were 
very clear and distinct. Mr. Lloyd obtained 
an encore for his rendering of Mr. Manns’s 
graceful Romance, ‘‘ Minnie’; the pleasing 
viola obligato was played by Mr. H. Krause. 
The programme included Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise.” 

M. Paderewski played Schumann’s ‘“‘ Carne- 
val”? last Monday at the Popular Concerts. 
This pianist seems devoted to Schumann’s 
music; and yet, for reasons stated last week, 
we cannot approve of his readings. The faults 
noticeable in the Concerto were still more 
marked in the Carneval. And then his tempi 
were wrong, many of the numbers being taken 
at too slow arate. The Papillons, Pantalon ct 
Colombine, and Paganini, on the other hand, 
were well rendered. The tone in the concluding 
March was loud, but not full. The programme 
included Dvorak’s beautiful Quartet in E flat, 
splendidly played with Mme. Néruda as 
leader. Mr. Oswald sang a new song, ‘A 
silent voice,” by Mr. Frederic Cliffe, words by 
Mr. J. Bennett: it is not very attractive, and 
towards the close becomes commonplace. 

M. Paderewski gave a pianoforte recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
Beethoven’s Sonatain C minor (Op. 111) opened 
the programme. The first movement was played 
in a flurried manner, and the repeat was not 
taken ; but the Arietta with variations was inter- 
preted with great charm and poetry, and the 
technique was excellent. The pianist also gave 
Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor. The first two 
movements were very good, only the tones were 
at times hard. The March was not dignified, 
and its Trio affected. The difficult and mys- 
terious Finale was a triumph of technical skill. 
M. Paderewski likewise played some Schubert- 
Liszt pieces, including the Erlkéning, given with 
extraordinary vigour, two Chopin Etudes from 
Op. 25, and some difficult and clever variations 
of his own. The concluding piece was Liszt’s 
*“Don Juan” Fantasie. This was played with 
skill and brilliancy ; but as M. Paderewski is 
not a pupil of Liszt’s he might surely have 
spared himself and his audience a ‘ mauvais 
quart @’ heure.” 

The Albert Hall Choral Society opened their 
season on Wednesday evening with “ Bij ah.” To 
say that Mr. Barnby’s choir did their best is 
equivalent to saying that the choral portions of 
the work had full justice done to them. One 
must travel to Leeds to hear renderings equally 
fine of the ‘‘ Baal” choruses and of the ‘“‘ Thanks 
be to God.”” Mme. Schmidt-Kéhne sang ‘‘ Hear 
ye, Israel” exceedingly well. She has a voice of 
pleasing quality, and her soft notes are clear 
and penetrating. In the ‘‘ widow” music her 
reading was, however, somewhat  stagey. 
Mme. Svitatlovsky certainly did not do justice 
to the ‘‘ Jezebel”’ scena, or to ‘‘O rest in the 
Lord.” Her voice was unsteady, her words 
doubtful, and her style of singing unsuitable. 
Mr. Watkin Mills sang the ‘‘ Prophet’’ music 
coldly, though correctly. Mr. Ben Davies 
sang successfully. Miss Maggie Davies and 
Miss F. Bethell both deserve a word of 
0 emaaaaae Mr. Barnby conducted as 
usual, 
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NEW SERIES Of 


THE MONTHLY PACKHKHEHT. 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS. 


In January, 1891, will commence 2a NEW SERIES of the MONTHLY PACKET, 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
The Editors have to call atttention toa NEW DEPARTURE in the Management. While retaining those special characteristics which old Subscribers 
have a right to expect, the scope of the Magazine will be widened, and greater variety introduced in its contents; while improvements in the type and 


general appearance will render it more attractive. 
PROGRAMME FOR I89Il. 


COMPLETE SERIAL STORIES, to appear during the year, have been arranged for—viz., ‘‘ LILIAN and LILI,” by the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Mori’; ‘* TWILIGHT,” by Heten Suivron; ‘* THAT STICK,” by C. M. Yonaer. 

Special features will be: a Series of Articles, entitled ‘‘ WORK and WORKERS,” dealing with professions and employments open to Girls and 
Young Women by persons actually engaged in them—Unpublished Marginalia, by Samvet Taytor CoLtenrpce—Some Letters of Mrs. Barbould 
—Greek Forerunners of Christ, by Rev. Prrer Litty. 


SHORT STORIES and MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES by well-known Authors, including— 
Doctor Garnett, Mrs. Oliphant, Esme Stuart, Walter Smith, Author of “ Olrig Grange,” 
Andrew Lang, Mary E. Hullah, M. Bramston, . T., Palgrave, Author of “ The House of 
W. W. Fowler, Lucy Lillie, Elizabeth Sewell, the Wolf,” 
Arthur Benson, F. M. Peard, Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen,| And others. 
COMPETITIONS, DISCUSSIONS, and CORRESPONDENCE, conducted by ‘‘ Chelsea China,’’ and ‘‘ Bog Oak.”’ 


ePrice ONE SHitL1LiIncG. 
COMPLETE PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW STORIES.—JUST READY. 
SHREDS and PATCHES. By E. N. Leigh Fry. Illustrated, 5s. 


“The children are admirably drawn, as good as any we have seen in fiction fora long time. Altogether ‘Shreds and Patches’ is a good bit of work.”—Spectator. _“* The author has a thorough knowledge of 
little people's literary needs—will give great pleasure to many young readers, which will be shared by some of their elders.”— Morning Post. “ The prettily bound and pleasantly illustrated stories in ‘Shreds and 
Patches’ will delight the children they are written for. ‘hey are bright, simple, and natural relations of everyday occurrences. The talk is the talk of children, and the life is child-life, which caunot often be said 
of these things in children’s books.”—Academy. | “The characters of the children are sketched with a pretty and natural naivette, and at times their adventures become quite thrilling. Is an excellent book, and as a 
pry — Fa | ore a popular season before it.”—Scottish Leader. * A charming book for children, charmingly illustrated.”— Paternoster Review. “Very amusing—the illustrations by Edith Ellison 
are excellent.”—Church Times. 


MADEMOISELLE. By Frances M. Peard. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ One of the pleasantest studies of family life that even this agreeable wiiter has published. As carefully written as it is agreeable.”—Spectator. “* Mademoiselle is a pleasing character. Her kindness toward | 
the other and lowlier heroine, the pluck and patriotism she shows throughout the book, her noble and gentle character, win a reader's affection.”—Speaker 


LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. By Stella Austin. Crown 8vo, 5s. . 
LEAL SOUVENIR. By Alice Weber. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
TRUTH with HONOUR. By C. R. Coleridge and M. Bramston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“Tt is finely drawn, its tone is lofty throughout, and it is an effective demonstration that an attractive story does not need either sensational incidents or high-wrought passion so much as truth, fidelity to nature, 
d the bination of ethical purpose with sympathetic imagination.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 











n 


NATURE and WOODCRAFT. By John Watson, Author of “Sylvan Folk,” “A Year in the Fields,’ &c. Illustrated 
by G. E. Lodge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Those who know the open air and life of animated nature, will enjoy the skill with which Mr. Watson translates its arp 
the papers induce the illusion that one is in the country.”— Scotsman. i i 














} ects and its actions into literary expression. Those who dwell in cities will enjoy it because 
“Tt is long since we have met with a more delightful book on rural subjects than * Nature and Wooderaft.’ "—Time rie 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
A NEW VOLUME NOW ADDED TO THIS POPULAR SERIES— 


THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Milman. 


1, The Doll’s Drama. 3. ‘‘ Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary.” 5. The Lucky Sixpence. : 
2. A Midsummer Day Queen. . _ |. 4 The Princess and the Swineherd. 6. The Revolution in Sugar-Candia. 
“The pave are simple and easily pe ample directions being given.”—Graphic. “They are brightly written, and some of the songs are really clever.”—Morning Post. * All the little dramas are light 
and sparkling in their nature, and not above the reach of the class they are intended for.”—Queen. “All of them are well suited for the Theatre Royal Nursery.”—Scotew n. “They are full of fun, and easily 
within the capacity of the little clients for whom they are written.”—Church Times. i 


“Is sure to find wide favour with all who have children and like to see them happy.”—Court Journal. 
TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. 


1. The Sleeping Beauty. | 2. Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs. | 3. The White Cat. | 4, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By Amabel Jenner. 
1. Rumpelstilskin. Silverlock d the Th . 
2. , en Trout and the Owl. 4. {The iow Seeen. - > 
3. Jack and he! Beanstalk. 5. Little Prit. 


ch of the above volumes 2s, 6d.; or any of the Parts separately, Sixpence. Detailed list of each Play on application. 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


PAUL’S FRIEND. By Sretra Avstix. With 16 full-page Illus. by 8. B. Gates. 5s. By M. Brausrox. 

SOAP-BUBBLES. By Isasetta Weppie. With 8 full-page Ilustrations, byT.Pym. | IN HIDING. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. ; 
28. 6d. COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. By Exsixor Davenrorr Apams. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

= Clever, brightly written, and agreeable ; deserves to be classed with ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’"’ 
all Mall Geeetlte. 


a 
PRINCE VANCE. By Exeaxor Purxam and Arto Bates. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Frank Myrick. 3s. 6d 


: By C. R. Cotenipar. 
MAKERS of MULLING. Crown svo, cloth, 5s. 
A PLUNGE into TROUBLED WATERS. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE CONSTANT PRINCE. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE FACE of CARLYON, and other stories. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By J. A. Lerroy. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. With Illustration. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“We are obliged to the author for allowing us to make her acquaintance.”—Spectator, 
“The book is charming.”—Literary Churchman, 


“A most delightful story. Children will delight in this book, and their elders will be found 
reading it also.”—Kcclesiastical Gazette. 


WINGS without FEATHERS. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


_ “One of the most entertaining little books that has ever come in our way. The hero of the story 
| is a quite delightful ch:ld; to read about he is almost incomparable.”—Spectutor. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1890. Demy 8vo, price 2s. 


CONTENTS.—The Satin Gown, by Edith Carrington—Mulberry Leaves, by Madame Galletti di Cadilhac—Transforming a Mulberry Leaf, by Beatrix F. Cresswell 
—Touched and Gone, by Mary Bramston—Kit and Ken, by C. R. Coleridge—Only an Old Maid, by F. A. W.—The Doom of the Grants, by F. E.—Hide and Seek— 
The Lazy Foot of Time, by Eadgyth—Myrtle Pork, by Marnel Hubert—The Story of a Walk, by Miss Field—The Mistress of Rythorpe Hall, by Melicent Wyan— 


A Gavotte by Gliick, by F. C. Playne—A Love Picture in Three Strokes, by S. M. Crawley-Boevey—Tout Vient 4 Qui Sait Attendre, by Mrs. Dawson—Ancelot and 
his Journey, by Spinning-Jenny. 


NOTES and QUESTIONS. compiled from the WORKS of DR. PUSEY. By Rev. Arthur Brinckman. Undertaken 


with the approyal and authority of the late Canon LIDDON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





Batuurst Deane. With lllustration. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ Remarkably amusing, admirable in tone .. . one of the most delightfel books of the season. We 
had made up our minds to say as much before reading half of it, and yet went on to the end. A hard- 
working reviewer struggling against the torrent of gift books can hardly pay a better compliment.” 


Spectator. 
A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. By Saran Tyrer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, pula 


By the Auruor or “ Tip-Ca1,” ete. 
LIL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
TIP CAT. Cheap edition, with two Illustrations, by Ranpotru Catprecot. Small Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
OUR LITTLE ANN. With two Dlustrations. Small Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
PEN. Crown 8v"., 6s. 


AuicE WEBER 


By " 
“Miss Weber has n_ ‘a superior, she has hardly a rival, in the particular walk of fiction which she 
has selected for herself. —Spectator. 


ANGELA; AS8ketc. 4to, parchment wrapper, with Illustration by T. Pym. 2s. 6d. 
IN the SPRING TiME. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


** An advance even on thut most delicate study, ‘ Angela.’”—Spectator. 








[In preparation, 
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“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” 
SERIES. 


EDITED BY 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 


Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s; Roxburgh, 6s. 

The above is a collection of Biographical Studies of the 
Lives and Work of a number of representative Historical 
Characters about whom have gathered the great traditions 
of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been 
accepted, in many instances, as types of the several National 
Ideals, With the Life of each typical character will be 

resented a Picture of the National Conditions surrounding 

im during his career, Each Volume will be handsomely 
printed in Jarge crown 8vo, and will contain numerous full- 
page Illustrations and Maps. 


Now Ready. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the STRUG- 
GLE OF PROTESTANTISM FOR EXISTENCE. By 
Cc. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow All Souls College, 
Oxford. 


HORATIO NELSON, and the NAVAL 
SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 


To be followed by— 
PERICLES, and the GOLDEN AGE of 


ATHENS. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


THEODORIC the GOTH, the BARBARIAN 
CHAMPION OF CIVILISATION. By THOMAS IIODG- 
KIN, Author of “‘ Italy and her Invaders,” &c, 


ALEXANDER the GREAT, and the EX- 
TENSION OF GREEK RULE AND OF GREEK IDEAS, 
By Prof. BENJAMIN J. WHEELER, Cornell University. 


Full prospectus will be sent on application, 





HOLLAND and its PEOPLE. By 


EDMONDO DE AMICIS. Translated from the Italian 
by CAROLINE TILTON. New revised edition, printed 
from new plates. With 77 Illustrations. Pp. 460, gilt 
top, 7s. €d. 

CoNTENTS.—Holland— Zealand — Rotterdam — Delft — The 
Hague—Leyden—Haarlem—Amsterdam—U trecht—Broeck— 
Zaandam—Alkmaar—Helder—The Zuyder Zee—Friesland— 
Groningen—From Groningen to Arnhem. 


LIBERTY and a LIVING. How to 


Get Bread and Butter, Sunshine and Health, Leisure 
and Books, without Slaving away One’s Life, By P. G. 
HUBERT, Jun. Cheap Edition, cloth extra, 1s. 6d, 


SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS often 
MISPRONOUNCED, A Guide to Correct Pronunciation, 
By W. H. P. tHYFE, Author of “ How Should I Pro- 
nounce?” ‘The School Pronouncer,” &c. New Popular 
Edition. Fcap, 8vo, 491 pp., 2s, 6d. 


DUST andits DANGERS. By T. M. 
PRUDDEN, M.D., Author of “ The Story of the Bacteria,” 
&c, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This little book has been written with the purpose of inform- 
ing people, in simple language, what the real danger is of 
acquiring serious disease, especially consumption, by means 
of dust-laden air, and how this danger may be avoided. 


‘*The Pride of American Book-making.” 


THE KNICKERBOCKER NUG. 


GETS. A Selection of some of the World’s Classics, 
uniquely and tastefully printed by the Knickerbocker 
Press, and offered as Specimens as well of Artistic 
Typography as of the best Literature, 32mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top. 

New Volumes. 


THE GARDEN, as considered in 


Literature by certain Polite Writers. Edited by WALTER 
HOWE, with Portrait by WILLIAM KENT, 2s. 6d. 


THE SAYINGS of POOR RICHARD. 


Being the Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems of Benjamin 
Franklin, Originally printed in ‘‘ Poor Richard's Al- 
manacs”’ for 1733-1758. Collected and Edited by PAUL 
LEICESTER FORD. 2s. 6d. 


THE BOYHOOD and YOUTH of 


GOETHE. Comprising the first eleven books of his 
Autobiography (Truth and Poetry from my own Life). 
Two vols., 5s. 


HISTORY of NORWAY. By Hjalmar 


H. BOYESEN, Professor of German Language and Lit- 
erature at Columbia College. With seventy-nine Ilus- 
trations and Maps, Crown 8vo, 560 pp., cloth extra, 6s, 


Full List sent on Application. 





G. P. PUTNAMS SONS, 27, Kina Witt 
Srreet, StranD, Lonpon, anD New Yo 2x. 





SCHOOLS COLLEGES &c. 
QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


BISHOP BERKELEY FELLOWSHIP 
(Value £100 for one year, and renewable for a second year) 

At least two are offered for award in December next. APPLICA- 
TIONS must be sent to the Recistrar on or before NOVEMBER 
2iru. Evidence of ability to prosecute some special study or researeh 
in any of the following subjects must be presented :— 


Classics : Physics. 
Eng ish Language and Literature. | Chemistry. 
History. Botany. 
Philosophy. Zoology. 


Geology (including Palacontology) 


tconomic Science. j ) 
Physiology. 


Pure Mathematics. 
Applied Mathematics, Pathology. 
Engineering. P Pharmacology. | 

A fuller statement of Particulars and Conditions will be forwarded 
on application. 


HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 


A limited number of Appointments will be made in December next 
Applications mu-t be made on or before NOVEMBER 24rn. 
ere are no emoluments attached to these fellowhips, but Fellows 
have equal opportunities for research in scientific subjects to those 
ee by the Bishop Berkeley Feliows. wk 
fuller statement will be forwarded on application. 


Heyry Wo. Howper, M.A., Registrar. 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 
4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I. All Army Examinations. — ae 
IL. Civil Service of India, Universities, &c. 
IIL. R. I. Constabulary Cadetships. 

There is not a Corps in the Services or a Department under Govern- 
ment that does not owe some of its Officers to the Quern’s Service 
Acapemy, Dusiis. No attempt at rk ah unsurpassed Staff of 
Pyoraticte under personal direction of W. J. Curtwope Craw ey, 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.GS., F G.S., F.R.Hist Soc, &. 


[THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and 


TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the Resipent Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will com- 
mence on MONDAY, the lztu or Janvary, 1891.—In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held 
at Queen's College, Birmingham; University College, Cardiff; the 
Royal Medical College, Epsom ; the Training College, New City Road, 
Glasgow; the Yorkshire College, Leeds; the Wyxggeston Schools, 
Leicester; the School of Science and Art, Neweastle-on-Tyne; the 
High School, Oswestry ; and the Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less 
than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 











November 5th, 1890. 


rPHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard buing the same as that fot 
the M.A. Degree. _ The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness reds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


Rervar HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 











Patrox—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Presipest—THE LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


THURSDAY, 20mm NOVEMBER, at 8.30 p.m. 

The following paper will be read:—*ARYAN RELATIONS to 
EGYPTIANS and CHALDEANS,” by J. 8. STUART GLENNIE, 
M.A., F.R. Hist.Soc. 

20, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 

N.B.—Attention is called to the change of address. 


OICE TRAINING EXERCISES. By 


EMFL BEHNKE, Lecturer on Vocal Physiology and Teacher 
of Voice Production, and CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doe. Cantab, 
In separate bovks, for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, 
Baritone and Bass. Price 1s. 6d.; in cloth boards, 3s. 
“ Admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.” 
ir Freperick A. G, OusELEy, 
“ Far more precise in plan than anything I have seen.” 
Sir Ropert Stewart. 
“T like the exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ngenious,’ —Dr. Starner, 
Cuarrens & Co., 50, New Bond Street, W. 











Now ready, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


Vol. XX., No. 11., NOVEMBER, 1890, 

Contains Communications from Professor Fiowerr, C.B., F.R.S.; 
Rev. James MacponaLtp; Henry Batrour, M.A.; Hector MacLean; 
Isipore Srieitmany, F.S.A,; F. J. Movat, M.D.; Francis Ganton, 
F.R.S.; G. W. Leitner, Ph.D. ; and 8. B. J. Skertcucy, F.G.8. With 
Anthropological Miscellanea. 

London : Trupyver & Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Fourth Edition, in 8v0, 21s. cloth, now ready, 
‘ 
NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
4 TORY from the TEUTONIC CONQUEST to the PRESENT 
TIME. Designed as a Text-Book for ‘Students and others. By T. 
P. Tasweti-Lancmeap, B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar, Oxford, 
and late Professor of Constitutional Law and History, University 
College, London. Fourth Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appen- 
dices by C. Il. CarmicuarL, M.A, Oxon. 
London: Stevens & Haynes, 13, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 








208 pp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 0 
VULGAR VERSES 
IN DIALECT, AND OUT OF IT. 

By Joves Brown. 
London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C, 








Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 179, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


OCCAM’S RAZOR: 


The Speiieation of a Principle; to Political Economy ; 
to the ee \' at to Socialism ; 
0 Po 


By F. W. BAIN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


“The razor of this new Occam appears to us to be edged with keen 
wit, and to Fe finished and mounted with consummate literary work- 
manship....Mr. Bain challanges comparison with Mr. Burke, whose 
Letter to a Noble Lord his essay may_recall by points of resemblance 
less superficial than the title.... Mr. Bain has effected an elevation of 
our ideals by this brilliant essay."—Academy. 

“ Mr. Bain’s —- method carries him unerringly to the root of 
things in both of these admirable essays. Nothing we have read 
approaches the ‘ Refutation of Socialism” in neatness and complete- 
ness. It attacks the central positions of Marx and Lassalle, and 
demolishes them by a very pretty and thorough sapping of the founda- 
tions.”—Spectator. 

“Seldom has so much earnest thinking upon modern topics of specu- 
lation been compressed into so little space.”—Scotsman. 

“ These admirable essays.” Saturday Review. 

“Ein kleines meisterstitck.”—Abendblatt des Pester Lloyd. 


Parker & Co., Oxford; and 6, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London. 





Now Ready. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


TUEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 
Edited by Proressor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription Six Shillings. 

This Magazine is designed to furnish a Critical Survey of current 
Literature in Theology and Philosophy. The Reviews of Recent 
Publications will be signed, and are coutr buted by Scholars of recog- 
nised —, It will not be the Organ of an particular Section of 
the Evangelical Church, but will be conducted in the interest of all 
its branches, and will address itself_to all, whether Clerical or Lay, 
who give intelligent attention to the Religious questions of the day. 

Subscribers’ Names voosivee hy ali Lbookeellere, or by the 
ublishers. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. ‘Cian, 38, George Street. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


‘BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sprine,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Iermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,’ per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGAGED TO 
BE MARRIED.” 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


JUST A LOVE STORY. By L. T. 


MEADE, Author of ‘‘ Daddy’s Boy,” ‘‘ Scamp and I,” 
&c. With numerous Full-Page Illustrations. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR of “ MICAH CLARKE.” 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown Svo, cl sth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SIGN of FOUR. By A. Conan 


DOYLE, Author of “The Firm of Girdl «tune,” “The 
Captain of the Polestar,”’ &c. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF G. A. HENTY’S 
BOOKS. 


At all Booksellers and 0 crown Svo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 


THE CURSE of CARNE’S HOLD. By 
G. A. HENTY, Author of “All but Lost,” “Gabriel 
Allen, M.P.” &c. With numerous Illustrations by 
Charles Kerr. 





London: Spencer BuackeErt, 
35, St. Bride Street, E.C. 
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HIBBERT LECTURES, 1888. 
Just Published, 8vo., Cloth, 10s 6d. 


EV. DR. HATCH.—THE INFLUENCE 


EK IDEAS and USAGES upon the CHRISTIAN 
CHURC ao » the late Rev. Pr. Hatcu. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Farcnatry, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Wiriiams & Norearr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden London ; 
_and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 


for Wholesale and Retail Traders. By Puuir Crevum, 
Chartered Accountant. Price 2s. 6d. 


G. Bewt & Sons, York Street, W C.; and the Avrnor, 33, Chancery 
Lane, W.c. 
DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th ov of > neta by 
John. By ALEXANDER MAC REN, D 





BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp Epirion, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE | UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


si “ is Mone sili to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.” —Christian World. 


“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 


Ge ae —— literary finish they are at the same time as 


= d simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgecn. ”"—Christian Leader. 





JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 


with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loxpox: ALEXANDER & " SIIEPHEARD, 


21, Furnivat Street, Ho.rory. 
And all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


N FISTULA and its Radical Cure by 


Medicines. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. London: 
James Evrs & Co., 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly. 











Price 1s., post free. 


NDIGESTION: its Causes and Cure. 


By Joun H. Crarkxe, M.D.—London: James Eres & Co., 170, 
Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle Street. 


IR K BANK, 
hampton Buildings, Chance’ 


Sout %, Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST a lowed on EPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on wagers yi ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn 


below £100. 
STOCKS, SHAREs, ond iN NUITIES purchased and sold. 
AVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. oe 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscnort, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


wo oumnas PER women, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The MRR BECK NOEMANACK. with full particulars, poet pane, 
on application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manag 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and mast $ Mberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Sndeean from £10 to £10,000. 


Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates Press Opinions, Testimonials “Post Free. 
F. MOEDER 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Miso for HIRE ONLY. 


Pg — gone em and 
irri inducing c t- 
THROAT ing the voice. ‘Bor these symptoms 
Tor0kae nee 

> con’ wi e 
IRRITATION glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BEC 














AND Glycerine in these a able con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 
COUGH In boxes, 734. ; tins, 1s. 1}d., labelled 


“JAMES EPPS & © 
pathic Chemists.” 


Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 

D S Collar-bands—Fine Irish Linen, 

or very best Irish Linen, 

2s. 6d. each, returned free, out to —_ Sample New White 

Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 

5s. 9d. -, or 6s, 9d. Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 
7 = yg cote pe fre : = 

an it by Donega peasan: 

Warm, durable, and comfortable. IRISH SOX 
Two pairs free, 2s.6d. Men’s Knicker 

Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s, 9d. 

WOOL PANTS and VESTS are now very ‘cheap. Price Lists 

and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 

Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 

heapest to the best qualities made. 


Ons "Homeo- 





NATIONAL 


FOR: MUTUAL 
—_ menemeen 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PROVIDENT 


Financial year ends 20th November. 


All persons now insuring will receive an additional 


share of profit at the next Division in 1892. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 
£4,400,000, 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 








THEATRES. 








AVENUE THEATRE: 


Every Evening, at 8.45. An n original play in three acts, by 
R. C. Carton, entitled 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 

Every Evening, at 9. A farcical comedy in three acts, by 

Sydney Grundy, entitled 

MAY AND DECEMBER. 


OURT THEATRE. 
ieee oe Joun Woop, and Mr. A, Cuup.eien. 

Every wm at 8, 

HE CABINET MINISTER. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Frank Rodney, 
Brandon Thomas, Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren, 
Clulow; Misses Carlotta Leclercq, Rosina Filippi, Florence 
Tanner, Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington, 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps, and Mrs. John Wood. — 


GLOBE THEATR E. 
Under the direction of Mr. Groner Pacer. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, THE BLACK ROVER. 

Messrs. William Ludwig, Hogarth, LeHay, Collette, Shicl 
Barry, Philips-Tomes, Erlynne ; Misses Effie Chapuy, Lloyd, 
and Giulia Warwick. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by an Operetta 
THE CRUS! ADER AND THE CRAVEN 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hl. Beersoum-Trer. 
Everv Evening, at 8 (Mondays excepted), Messrs. Hugh 


Conway and Comyns Carr’s successful drama, 
CALLED BACK. 














Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Fred Terry, F. Kerr, Allan, C. 
Hudson, Webster Lawson, Robb Harwood, Tapping, ce. ; 
Mesdames Blanche Horlock, E. H. Brooke, Aylward, an 


Julia Neilson. 
O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Manageress, Miss GRAHAME. 


Every Evening, at 9.15, Mr. Artnur Law’s new three-act 

Farce, entitled THE JUDGE. 

—, W. 8. Penley, W. Lestocq, R. 8. Boleyn, Frank H. 

Fenton, A. G. Leigh, and M. A. Kinghorne; Mesdames E, 

Thorne, Helen Leyton, E. ae and Cissy Graham, 
Preceded, at 8, by SMO 





RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGer. 
Every Evening, at 8, CAPTAIN THERESE. 

Messrs. C. Hayden — Joseph Tapley, Henry Ashley, 
Harry Parker, T. A. Shale, A. “t Hendon, George Marler, 
and Harry Des Miss Violet Cameron, Madame 
Amadi, and Miss Phyllis Broughton. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by THE GYPSIES. 


OYALTY THEATRE. 
Lessee, Miss Kate Santry. 

Every Evening, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s latest and most 
popular comedy, founded on Miss Rhoda Broughton’s famous 
story of * Nancy,’ and entitled 

SWEET NANCY. 

Messrs. Alfred Bucklaw, G. W. Garthorne, E. Hendrie, 
Esmond, Hallard, Smithson, Walters; Mesdames Annie 
Hughes, Jennie M’Nulty, Ethel Hope, 'B. Ferrar, and Miss 
Harriett Jay. 

Preceded, ras 8, by PEPPER’S DIARY. 


a HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, E. 8. WiLLanp. 
This Evening, at 8 
THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 

Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis (Miss Wallis), Mesdames Marion 
Lea, E. Robins, M. Brennan, Richardson, St. Ange, Bernard, 
Cowen ; Messrs. Lewis Waller, Herbert Waring, W. Herbert, 
Watson, Stockton, De Lange, Basing, Seldon, and M. Marius. 


ERRY’S THEATRE, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epwarp Terry. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, 
SWEET LAVENDER, 

Messrs. Edward Terry, H. Reeves Smith H. Dana, Julian 
Cross, Prince Miller, red W. Irish, and W. H. Vernon; : 
Mesdames Dolores Drummond, Marie Linden, Elinore Ley- 
shon, and F. H. Macklin. 


T° 0 1 E's THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss VioLetT MELNorre. 
,» Mr. J. L. Toor. 
Every Evening, at 8.45, 
TWO RECRUITS, 

by Mr. Frank Wyatt. 

Messrs. ‘Albert. Chevalier, H. 8. Eversfield, W. Cheesman, 
Guise, Henry W. Brame, F. Kaye; Mesdames R. Rutland, 
V. Thornycroft, Julia Seaman, Leigh, and Delia Carlyle. 




















LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 


LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


LoOs=EtTtTE’s System of Memory Training is the ONLY 
one by which the Natural Memory can be 

improved until no Device is needed. 
Mr. PROCTOR, ee of “Old & New Astronomy,” 
’and of “ Astronomy” in the Ency an soe M 

Brit., says “‘Pror. LOISETTE’S Method 


appears to me —. - wuaperemn, 
containing opinions of pupils who have 
MEMORY sissss* stenatacaaias, “ent 


aoe of the Medical, "Scholastic, 
Clerical, ete., professions, post free from 





__ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, _ 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 
OTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
: eine for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE | of of IMITATIONS. 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





























Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxrorp Street, Loypoy, 








MA YFAIR, _W. 





FRY’S 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 


well.” 





B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 


Lancet— Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“‘ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—*I have never 


tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


— a eens 


ye ea 


a 


eae ae 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 








SOPHOCLES.—THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Trans- 


lation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 


Part II. ANTIGONE. Second Edition. 


[Nearly ready. | Part IV. 


PHILOCTETES. 12s. éd. [Now ready. 


EURIPIDES.—ION. The Greek Text, with a Translation into English Verse, Introduction, and 


Notes, by A. W. VERRALL, Litt-D. The Ion has been selected for representation in the Cambridge Theatre in November. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRONUNCIATION of ANCIENT GREEK. Translated from the Third German Edition of Dr. 


Buass by W. J. PURTON, B.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


ATLAS of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, to Illustrate Dr. Mill’s Elementary Commercial Geography. 


By J. G? BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., ete. With Introductory Notes by H. R. MILL, D.S8c., F.R.S.E. 4to, 3s. 


“The Atlas is, so far as we know, the first work of its kind devoted entirely to a subject which is coming very much to the front. .... The maps are very tastefully executed, and the 


gencral physical aspects of the regions dealt with are well brought out.’’— Times. 





NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES 
VERGIL—THE COMPLETE WORKS. With Introduction 


and Notes by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. In2 vols. Vol. I., Text, 3s. 6d.; Vol. II., Notes, 4s. 6d. 


“Mr. Sidgwick’s Vergil is, we believe, on the whole, the best school edition of the poet.” 


Guardian. 


LIVY.—BOOK V. With Map, Notes, and Introduction by 


L. WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. BOOK I. Edited, with 


Notes and Map, by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College. 3s. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. BOOKS VI, VIL, VIII. 


With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 


MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES.—Edited, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., some time Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. [In the press. 





OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
AN APOLOGIE for POETRIE. By Sir Philip Sidney. 


Edited, with Illustrations and a Glossarial Index, by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 
The Text is a Revision of that of the First Edition of 1595. [In the press. 


PLATONIS APOLOGIA SOCRATIS With Introduction, 


Notes, and Appendices. By J. ADAM, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
‘A worthy representative of English scholarship.” —Classical Review. 


PLATONIS CRITO. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 


“The commentary is excellent, both in scholarship and in exposition of the subject- 
matter and of Socratic Philosophy in general; it contains much that is not merely valuable to 


students of the rank of undergraduates reading for honours, but also interesting to mature 
scholars.” —Saturday Review. 


LUCRETIUS. BOOK V. With Notes and Introduction. 
By J. D. DUFF, M.A. 2s. 

“ Every - which can be wanted will be found here ; the notes are short and always to 

the point, and the introduction excellent. This book must supersede any others in the field 


as an introduction to the study of a poet who might with advantage be more studied than he 
is at schools.” —Journal of Education, : 





PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (With Answers to the Examples.) Edited by W. W. Rouse Ball, M.A., 


Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6s. 


EUCLID.—ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY.—Books III. and IV. Edited by H. M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow 


and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


(In the press. 





PITT PRESS SERIES, ABRIDGED. 
MOLIERE.— LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. With Introduction and Notes, by E. G. W. 


BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French. 1s. 


RACINE.—LES PLAIDEURS. With Introduction and Notes, by E. G. W. Braunholtz, M.A., Ph.D., 


University Lecturer in French. 1s. 


SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. With Maps, Introduction, and Notes, by Karl Hermann Breul, 


M.A., University Lecturer in German. 1s. 6d. 





THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Maps, price 1s. each volume. 
“This new series of snialler handbooks is intended to mect the requirements of junior and elementary schools, just as the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges’ and the 


‘Cambridge Greek ‘l'estament’ supply the needs of senior classes and older students. 


It is hardly necessary for us to say that the notes 


ive evidence of the accurate scholarship 


conspicuous in the larger volumes; and the condensation and simplification of the commentaries seem, in most instances, to have been skilfully accomplished.’’—Kducational Times. 


FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor Kirk- 


PATRICK, D.D. 


SECOND BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 


KIRKPATRICK, D.D. 


FIRST and SECOND BOOKS of KINGS. By the Rev. 


Professor LUMBY, D.D.} [ Preparing. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. 


A. CARR, M.A. 





GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. By the Rev. 


G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. By Archdeacon 


FARRAR, D.D. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. JOHN. By the Rev. 


A. PLUMMER, D.D. ( Preparing: 


THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
THE EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. By the Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D. 1s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of REVELATION. By the late Rev. W. Simcox, M.A. 3s. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce University Press Warenousk, Ave Marta Lane. 
GLASGOW: 263, ARGYLE STREET. 
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